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ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE 
HEARS PLEA FOR UNITY 


Sixty-nine branches were represented at 
the meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance held on October 19 in the Uni- 
tarian church at Kennebunk, Maine. 
Three hundred and sixty-five delegates 
answered to the roll call and the meeting 
opened with the invocation by Rev. Arthur 
Schoenfeldt. Greetings from the hostess 
branch were extended by Mrs. Arthur 
Schoenfeldt and Mrs. John E. Ross gave a 
most interesting historical sketch of the 
church whose first meetinghouse was built 
in 1746. The appeal for College Centers 
was presented by Mrs. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man of Boston and the collection taken for 
this project. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, in her sparkling 
and inimitable way, gave a most chal- 
lenging address, ‘‘Long Distance is Call- 
ing.’”’ She named communication the big- 
gest factor in civilization today, at once 
our greatest blessing and our greatest 
curse, all depending upon who makes use of 
it. Through it we are inescapably inter- 
locked with our fellows and what happens 
in distant parts of the earth is of vital con- 
cern to us. The ocean might well be de- 
fined as a body of water surrounded by 
trouble. A world which we confidently 
hoped was convalescing is suffering a 
damaging relapse. What are we going to 
do about it? Not only our distant physical 
world calls to us but through our scientists 
and our research workers the whole uni- 
verse from the beginning of time is pressing 
upon us with its vital messages. In all 
this clamor the clear, insistent voices of 
the Church and the men and women of 
the past who have made its history call 
the loudest. There is no possibility of any 
great religion today that can command 
the respect and reverence and love of 
mankind, save a religion that sets itself 
to break down the bitterness of racial 
divisions and to make mankind one family. 
It is a great hope that in the near future the 
United States will speak with decision and 
courage for a broader freedom and justice 
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in world affairs, and when that time comes 
the voice of the Church, irrespective of doc- 
trine, should be solidly back of the nation. 
This would not mean war, but its preven- 
tion. It is the function of the Church 
to foster ideals and an ideal is a dynamic 
anticipatory fact. What are we seeking 
for, anyway, but ‘‘the faith of our fathers 
in a twentieth-century world.”’ 

After a ‘social luncheon hour the after- 
noon session opened with music and the 
usual business meeting with the president, 
Mrs. Howard A..Pease, presiding. The 
speaker of the afternoon, Dr. Louis P. 
Benezet of the faculty of Dartmouth College, 
spoke on “Right and Left Around the 
World.” The subject is a timely one and 
the audience was greatly privileged in 
hearing Dr. Benezet. 

The next New England Associate Al- 
liance meeting will be held in Arlington, 
Mass., on January 19, and the spring 
meeting will be in Fitchburg, Mass., on 
April 10. 


SID ges: 


EVENING ALLIANCE ACTIVITIES 


With ten new Evening Alliances formed 
since this time last year, and with an 
actual increase of 110 members in the 
United States and Canada over the previ- 
ous year, the Evening Alliance Committee 
looks forward with much eagerness to the 
work of 1938-1939. 

The first evening of more than local sig- 
nificance took place on October 16, 1938, 
when a conference was held in Wichita for 
the Evening Alliances of the state of 
Kansas. Mrs. Wise brought to this con- 
ference both inspiration and practical sug- 


gestions which will help these groups con-: 


tinue throughout the coming year. 

In addition to the Kansas conference, 
two conferences were held in the East 
during the same weekend. Business and 
professional women from the Middle At- 
lantic states gathered at Germantown. 
The Evening Alliances asked the Middle 
Atlantic groups to our capital city for the 
1939 meeting. In the historic Quincy 
church, on Sunday, October 16, the Eastern 
Massachusetts Conference was held. Miss 
Seal Thompson of Wellesley College gave 
a most stirring address on pacifism. 

On October 22 and 23 the Meadville 
District Evening Alliances met in Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. Mrs. Charles A. Haycock, 
director from Chicago, gave the sermon on 
Sunday morning. Delegates were present 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Jamestown, Pitts- 
burgh, Toledo, and Youngstown. 

The final Evening Alliance conference 
took place in Stow, Mass., on Sunday, 
November 6. 

The committee members are in accord 
with the fact that our presidents should 
know personally, in so far as possible, the 
officers of the General Alliance. With this 
end in view, the committee has included 
in its yearly program a tea on the after- 
noon of November 18, for this purpose. 

The usual conference will be held on 
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Alliance day during Anniversary Week. 
At Star Island there will be many oppor- 
tunities to discuss organization and pro- 
gram during Alliance Week. 

During the coming year, the committee 
hopes to contact personally as many Eve- 
ning Alliances as possible in order to give 
suggestions and help those women en- 
gaged during the day to serve the cause of 
liberal religion. 

It is hard to foretell the numerous ac- 
tivities of the local Evening Alliances 
during the coming year. They are certain 
to surpass those noted during 1937-1938. 
A study made of last year shows that our 
branches are teaching in the church 
schools, making sizable donations to the 
church budgets, taking charge of altar 
flowers, serving on church committees, 
sending delegates to Star Island, partici- 
pating in social service work, and re- 
decorating various church rooms. We be- 
lieve that this is an enviable record and 
one which conclusively shows that ‘‘occu- 
pation during the day is no more reason 
for lack of churchmanship than it is for 
lack of citizenship.” 

The committee would urge all Day 
Alliances in churches having no Evening 
Alliance to consider this possibility of en- 
listing the energy and interest of young 
mothers and business and professional 
women. A request sent to the Evening 
Alliance Committee, 25 Beacon Street, 
will bring all possible assistance. 

* * 


“MADE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA”’ 


The following is an extract from a letter 
just received by one of our Alliance women 
from a friend at present in Czechoslovakia: 

“Very sad, dark days are ahead of us. 
The whole nation has to work frightfully 
hard and has to hope for the best. There is 
a way in which specially women in Ameri- 
ca can help this country. The propaganda 
spread by our enemies states that we are 
no longer able to export goods because our 
factories have gone over into German 
hands. True, many are gone, yet all the 
goods previously exported are being manu- 
factured in parts left us. Therefore please 
spread this news and ask women to buy 
goods marked ‘Made in Czechoslovakia.’ 
This is the most practical help poor 
Czechoslovakia needs today.” 


toe 3 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


November 17: Buffet supper of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Students’ Council of 
Greater Boston and the Boston Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Committee on Work 
with Students, at Tuckerman House, 
33 W. Cedar Street, Boston, 6.30 p. m. 

November 20: Twelfth All-Unity Stu- 
dents’ Conference, sponsored by the 
Unitarian-Universalist Students’ Coun- 
cil of Greater Boston, at Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, 2.45 to 7.30 p.m. 

November 26: Rowe Reunion of the 
Worcester Federation of the Y. P. R. U. 
at Westboro, Mass. ; 
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THE ASSOCIATION APPEAL 


THE ANNUAL APPEAL of the American Unitarian 
Association for funds with which to carry on its activi- 
ties is now being mailed to the churches. We will 
comment on it next week, by which time the distribu- 
tion will probably be completed. Meanwhile, to 
those readers into whose hands it has already come, as 
well as to those who will shortly receive it, let us sug- 
gest that they regard this document not only as an 
appeal for money but as an educational instrument. 
Through the use of an ingenious visual presentation 
its reader is enabled to see at a glance just what the 
American Unitarian Association is in functional terms. 
The picture is a surprising one to any person who does 
not already know the number of separate activities 
earried on at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


TRANSATLANTIC EXCHANGES 


WE PRINT in this issue a letter from the treasurer of 
the Rawtenstall Unitarian Church, Lancashire, Eng- 
land, whose minister, Rev. M. C. Ratter, recently ex- 
changed pulpits with Rev. R. M. L. Holt of Walpole, 
N. H. It complements a letter printed in our issue of 
November 3 from a member of the Walpole church 
expressing its appreciation of Mr. Ratter’s services. 

Mr. Foulkes’ suggestion that such exchanges be 
made a part of the settled policy of the governing 
bodies of the English and American churches is one 
well worth those bodies’ serious consideration. Its 
immediate benefits accrue to each individual church. 
Each has a guest to entertain and—to put it crudely— 
an “attraction’’ with which to woo the indifferent 
world. In Walpole, for instance, residents and sum- 
mer visitors who were not members of the parish came 
to hear Mr. Ratter once, out of courtesy or curiosity, 
and were charmed and returned. Then, too, each 
minister is given an enlarged experience which he in 
turn shares with his own congregation. 

In a larger perspective these exchanges will be 
of great value in fostering understanding between our 
two countries. As Mr. Foulkes says, “this is not to 
suggest that the U. S. A. and Great Britain are not 
friendly.” There is a sense, however, in which the 
people of the United States and those of Great Britain 
are—shal]l we say, something less than friendly or 
something more than friendly? It is very easy, es- 
pecially for people of liberal religious temper, to be 


friendly with similar people from Holland, France, the ~ 


Scandinavian countries or the Orient. We are fas- 
cinated by their similarities set in differences. At one 
with them in the big things, we expect them to differ 
with us in minor things. 

But our relationships with the English are dif- 
ferent and much more complicated. We are more like 
brothers in a very large and complicated family—full 


' of in-laws, black sheep, coveted heirlooms, and so 


forth. There are skeletons in closets as well as shared 
and enjoyed memories. There is so much family like- 
ness that when we discover that we do not quite share 
the same language we are a little shocked. On each 
side we are too likely to get impassioned over the po- 
litical issues of the other country. Thus, in our own 
pages in the last few weeks Mr. Chamberlain has been 
called a traitor to civilization and a savior of civiliza- 
tion, in both cases in about as impassioned terms as if 
we had had a hand in putting him into office. The 
very fact that many Americans use Anglophile as a 
term of adverse criticism of their own countrymen 
indicates the ambivalence of the popular American 
attitude toward England. 

All this complexity, of course, is based on mis- 
understanding and the unfortunate tendency of the 
human mind to “project’’ certain inadequacies of its 
own into scapegoats. The differences between the 
countries and in the characters of the two peoples are 
not, in themselves, any ground for dislike. The 
America that some English people consider “vulgar” 
and the England that many Americans think “high 
hat” do not exist in reality: they are fantasy-creations. 
If the real England and the real America cannot col- 
laborate in every realm—religious, cultural, economic, 
and political—it is a pretty bad outlook. But of 
course they can. 

And continuous exchange between the two coun- 
tries, of ideas and of the people who carry ideas, will 
go a long way toward chasing the fantasy- creations 
out of our total picture. 

Unitarianism will benefit both itself and its in- 
ternational theater of operations by adopting the ex- 
change idea suggested by our British correspondent. 


A FESTIVAL OF HYMNS 


REMY de GOURMONT may have been a decadent 
and an iconoclast, but when he urged people to practice 
dissociation of ideas he said something worth while. 
How unfortunate it is that so many people habitually 
associate religion with the solemn, church services 
with a funereal pace, sacred music with the doleful 
as over against “light”? and cheerful secular music, 
the sacred with edification as opposed to the secular 
life with its supposed joys and _irresponsibilities. 
They forget such ancient collocations of ideas as mak- 
ing a joyful noise before the Lord. 

In our liberal churches, we have, of course, gone 
far in dissociating the ideas just mentioned. We enjoy 
our services and our sermons and our children go to 
Sunday school with pleasant anticipation. And for 
many of us, young and old, the part of the service that 
is most enjoyable is the hymn singing: even if we our- 
selves do not contribute our full voices to the common 
fund of joyful noise. 
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Hymn writing and hymn tune composing are 
century old activities, but they are also up to date 
and flourishing activities. Indeed the present day 
creators of hymns are organized. The Hymn Society 
of America was gathered in New York in 1922—if 
you neither write words nor compose tunes, but simply 
sing and enjoy, you can become an associate member 


—and on Sunday, November 6, the Boston chapter — 


held a hymn festival in King’s Chapel, Boston. The 
society, of course, is nondenominational, and last 
year’s Boston festival was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
On this second occasion, however, not only was the 
gathering under a Unitarian roof but the hymns sung 
were taken from America’s latest contribution to 
hymnody—“Hymns of the Spirit.” The purpose of 
these gatherings is not merely to enjoy hymn singing 
but to familiarize all who attend them with new or 
little known hymns and tunes. ‘Hymns of the Spirit” 
of course is particularly rich in both old hymns and 
tunes, often from long forgotten sources—so that in 
effect they are new—and hymns from modern writers, 
many of whom did not know that they were writing 
hymns at all. As unfamiliar tunes are a real handicap 
to congregational singing the festivals perform a very 
real service. 

Not that service and utility were what we started 
out to discuss: what impressed us in this hymn festival 
was the sheer joy and beauty of the whole thing. Any- 
one with an ear in working order would go a long way 
to hear ‘“‘Lobe den Herren.” 
back O Man,” with its doctrinal echoes of Shelley and 
William Morris, is most happy in its marriage to a 
tune from the Genevan Psalter of 1551. Eleanor 
Farjeon’s pure lyric, 


“Morning has broken 
Like the first morning, 
Blackbird has spoken 
Like the first bird.” 


beautifully fits its old Gaelic melody. 

On this occasion Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, chair- 
man of the Boston chapter of the Hymn Society and a 
most active member of the committee which worked 
on the project of compiling “Hymns of the Spirit,” 
gave an address which linked up the work of the 
Boston chapter with the pioneering in music—secular 
as well as sacred—that is connected with the begin- 
nings of King’s Chapel. * 

The hymns sung on the occasion were from a selec- 
tion of thirty-two made from ‘Hymns of the Spirit’’ 
for this and similar occasions and obtainable from the 
Beacon Press for twenty centsa copy. The first hymn 
there reprinted reminded one attendant that his own 
enjoyment of hymns had what might be called a 
frivolous or even immoral side: the indulgence in the 
adventitious excitement of wondering what hymns 
were signified by the numbers on the board in his 
church. Would they turn out to be old favorites or 
novelties? The first hymn in this selection is also 
the first in “Hymns of the Spirit.””. And that number 
recently “turned up” on the board-in the First Church 
in Cambridge, Mass. It was the first time the par- 
ticular auditor in question had ever remembered the 
announcement of “Hymn No. 1.” It is Jewish in 
origin, ‘Praise to the living God! All praised be his 
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Clifford Bax’s “Turn. 
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name,” being a revised version of the Yigdal of 
Daniel Ben Judah of the fourteenth century, and it is 
sung to a Jewish melody. That such a magnificent 
hymn could be put in the first place is an eloquent 
testimony that the compilers of “Hymns of the Spirit” 
had no fear of using up all the good wine in the first 
hours of the feast, that they had no reason to fear anti- 
climax—for the hymn, although in the small class of 
really great ones, is not without its peers, in a collec- 
tion where the whole level is high and the peaks are 
many. 


THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP 
FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


A CALIFORNIA CORRESPONDENT this week 
makes the not altogether new suggestion that the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice confine itself to 
discussing social justice but cease to come to any stated 
conclusions on that matter. 

Before coming to that point, however, he speaks 
of that body in a manner that to our perhaps over- 
sentimental ear is lacking in charity: members and 
friends of the Fellowship “intentionally ignore,” they 
exhibit “dogmatic tendencies,” “.... they want 
i aa of the Church; is this subterfuge?” and so 

orth. 

Apart from that, we think our correspondent falls 
into some confusions of thought. He is right when he 
says that any resolutions the Fellowship passes will 
have little effect. But the U. F. S. J. does not 
expect that its resolutions will divert the course of 
empire. 

We think our correspondent errs when he repeats 
(on whose authority?) that “it is understood that 
they vote and pass resolutions not on religious ques- 
tions, but on economic and political questions.” We 
will not stop to quarrel with the expression “‘it is 
understood’”’—with its implication that the delibera- 
tions of the U. F. S. J. are carried on behind sound- 
proof walls so that its deliberations can only be in- 
ferred, we are not even told by whom. But we do 
deny the fact. The U. F. S. J. does not even make 
economic or political statements. Casting around for 
an example, here is an economic statement: 

“There is likely to be extreme economic insta- 
bility under any financial system where the same 
funds are made to serve at once as investment funds 
for industry and trade and as the liquid cash reserves 
of individuals.” 

The U. F. S. J. has never issued statements of 
that nature or passed resolutions in those terms. If, 
however, the U. F. 8S. J. quoted an economist to the 
effect that one third of the American people did not 
have an income which enabled them to live in health- 
ful surroundings and get an adequate diet; and fol- 
lowed this quotation by condemning the social and 
economic set-up which was responsible for such a con- 
dition, the Fellowship would not be passing a resolu- 
tion on an economic matter but on an ethical matter. 

Our correspondent is right, of course, when he says 
that the Unitarian Church as a body cannot commit 
its members on any matters, religious or economic. 
What he does not see is that precisely because the 
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Church as a Church cannot commit itself~on social 
and economic matters, those of its members who 
happen to have an especial interest in the bearing of 
social science and economic considerations on the re- 
ligious life have formed the U. F. 8. J. They do not 
commit the Church but speak in their own corporate 
name. Furthermore they do not even commit their 
own membership to specific economic or political 
planks. 

Does our correspondent seriously think that, if 
the U. F. S. J. passes by seven to five a resolution 
advocating a boycott of Japanese goods, the seven 
commit the five to that course? And that the five 
then secede from the seven and form a competing 
Unitarian Fellowship for New Model Social Justice? 
Then why is he so afraid that the U. F. S. J. will “un- 
dermine the solidarity of our Church’? It has not 
done so yet, and it was founded in 1908 for the very 
purpose of discussing those questions of social and 
economic ethics which might irritate persons of our 
correspondent’s turn of mind if they seemed to com- 
mit the denomination as a whole. 

It is true as our correspondent says that free and 
open discussion will “tend to smooth over differences,” 
but good Unitarians can stay in fellowship one with 
another even when they hold differing social views 
which are mutually exclusive and therefore cannot be 
“smoothed over.’’ And the resolutions of the U. F. 
S. J. are not dicta to which others must bow, but each 
is simply the final expression of a session of mutual 
education. They are factual statements of what a 
group of liberals or a stated proportion of a group of 
liberals has come to believe after discussion. Such 
expressions aid causes, ventilate grievances, and are a 
valuable indication of progressive public opinion— 
progressive because few reactionaries seem drawn to 
membership in the Fellowship although there is no 
bylaw which could keep an honest reactionary out. 
We see no reason why anyone should regard the U. F. 
S. J. as something to be viewed with alarm. Among 
other beliefs which we left behind us when we ceased 
to be orthodox was a belief in devils. 


WE STAND CORRECTED—MORE OR LESS 


WE ARE TAKEN to task this week by a corre- 
spondent who says that, in making the supposition 
(in our issue of October 20) that “‘all’”’ intelligent and 
informed people believe that Thomas J. Mooney and 
Warren K. Billings are innocent of the charge of bomb- 
_ing a Preparedness Day parade in 1916, we are hurl- 
ing him “into the intellectual dog house. . . . I am, 
perhaps, as intelligent and informed as your writer 
himself.” | 

As being in the “‘intellectual dog house’”’ is not as 
painful as being in jail on a framed up charge, this 
accusation did not unduly disturb us. However, 
on. looking up the facts with which to answer it, we 
were disturbed. We have been guilty, not of the 
crimes of which our correspondent accuses us, but 
of near-plagiarism. Let us exhibit the deadly parallel 
between the words which our correspondent quotes 
against us and another sentence on this celebrated 
ease: 


. 
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No intelligent man who reads the record and goes 
into the circumstances surrounding the conviction of 
Tom Mooney can doubt that he was railroaded into the 
penitentiary by an inflamed war sentiment. No one 
can question that he is an innocent man. The fact that 
he is in jail is a disgrace to American justice —William 
Allen White. 


To be sure, we said “‘All intelligent people know”’ 
and Mr. White said ‘‘No intelligent man doubts . . .” 
but the sense is the same. 

However, we do not wish to rest our case on the 
say-so of William Allen White—he once visited Russia 
so he is probably suspect. 

On the other hand we do not see what our corre- 
spondent’s reflections on the comparative competence 
of the California Supreme Court have to do with the 
matter: one court may differ from another or approxi- 
mate another in intelligence. But the point at issue 
is not the legal question of whether a higher court can 
review findings of fact of a,lower court or not. The 
point at issue is whether Mooney and Billings are in- 
nocent or guilty of the crime charged. 

And if they were guilty there are a number of 
things which will tax the wits even of one who, like our 
correspondent, admits that he is intelligent and in- 
formed, to explain, to wit: 

That a mediation committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson—whose membership included W. B. 
Wilson, then secretary of labor, and Felix Frankfurter 
—reported to the President that the testimony of the 
chief witness, Oxman, was discredited, and that the 
evidence as a whole was unconvincing. 

That a second federal report—House Document 
157, 66th Congress—asserted that evidence had been 
fabricated by the prosecution. 

That the very judge who tried Mooney—Franklin 
A. Griffin—has since declared that the court was de- 
ceived and that Mooney is innocent. To quote him: 


In the face of this demonstrated perjury, in the 
light of its willful presentation to the jury trying 
Mooney, and in view of the willful suppression at the 
time of all evidence favorable to him, no fair-minded 
person who will familiarize himself with the details of 
the truth of the Mooney case will now deny that Mooney 
is entitled to be pardoned. 


That President Wilson took the quite unusual 
step of publicly appealing to Governor Stephens to 
postpone Mooney’s execution: he had originally been 
sentenced to death. 

That the police officer who was within a hundred 
feet of the actual explosion later admitted in a letter 
to Mooney that his rights had been violated and that 
he was entitled to a pardon because, through purely 
legal considerations, court relief was no longer open 
to him. 

That the third federal inquiry into the Mooney 
case, made by the Wickersham Commission—itself 
the subject of an attempted suppression—reported 
dishonest tactics on the part of the prosecution, the 
use of dishonest and coached,witnesses, and the de- 
liberate arousing of public prejudice against the de- 
fendants by public interviews given out by the prose- 
cutors. 

Since our correspondent objects to our use of the 
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word all it may be pertinent to remark that when the 
Law Faculty of the University of Oregon investigated 
the case the following conclusion was published, not 
as voicing a majority opinion but the opinion of all 
of the faculty: 


It is our opinion that by reason of the exposure of 
the perjury of the chief witnesses for the prosecution; 
the revelation of the United States Government inves- 
tigator as to the dishonest methods employed by the 
prosecution; and the unanimous opinion of. the court 


and jury on the evidence subsequent to conviction, that 
the said convictions are not only discredited but that 
the inference is compelled that these two men were in- 
nocent of the crimes charged. 


If our correspondent’s intelligence and informa- 
tion—he claims to have both, it will be seen—can 
laugh off the above weight of testimony we admit that 
in comparison the reasoning of the “‘ ‘liberal’ re- 
ligionists’”’ is loose. It is certainly loose enough to 
move from premises to conclusions. 


An Armistice Day Meditation on the Price of Peace 
Henry Wilder Foote 


A sermon preached in the Unitarian church of Belmont, Mass. 


E have just passed the twentieth anniversary of 
the armistice which ended the Great War. 
Those of us who are old enough to recall that 
time remember well the rejoicing and the profound 
sense of relief with which the armistice was greeted. 
Not in this country alone but everywhere it was hailed 
as inaugurating the reign of peace in a torn and dis- 
tracted world. Never again, we said, should such a 
conflict be permitted to bring untold misery upon 
mankind. We meant it when we said it; all the world 
meant it. But the tragic history of the past twenty 
years is a vivid illustration of how the best intentions 
can be frustrated by the blindness, the passions, the 
lack of magnanimity of men. 

For the war was followed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the Treaty of Trianon—to which this 
country was not a party since we made our own sep- 
arate peace with Germany and had never declared war 
on Austria—and by the establishment of the League 
of Nations. In the bitterness of hate, and under the 
hypnosis of fear which the war had engendered, those 
treaties were not negotiated in consultation with the 
German representatives but were imposed upon them 
by dictation. There was the first tragic mistake in 
the ghastly series of errors which have marked these 
twenty years. A just and lasting peace is not to be 
obtained by a dictated treaty which inflicts deep 
humiliation and a sense of bitter injustice upon a 
great nation. The only excuses which can now be 
offered for those treaties are the abnormal psychology 
of the time and the knowledge which the Allies had 
that, had Germany been the victor, the terms of peace 
would have been quite as drastic. 


Lost Opportunities 


The League of Nations might have offered an 
ameliorating agency through which the injustices of 
the Treaty of Versailles could have been gradually re- 
moved. Unhappily the League was crippled at birth 
by the failure of this country to adhere to it. The 


United States missed one of the great historic oppor- ~ 


tunities which come toa nation at rare moments to 
assume the leadership of mankind. If this country 
had joined the League and had exerted its influence in 
the years immediately following the war to remove 
the obvious political and economic maladjustments, 
the world today would be an infinitely better and 
happier place for mankind. And those adjustments 


could have been brought about had this country then 
also been sufficiently farsighted and generous to cancel 
promptly the war debts to us incurred by the Allies. 
To have done that would have cost us little more than 
we lost in any case, and would have given us an inecal- 
culable moral prestige which we could have used to 
remove festering grievances. 

We lost that opportunity, and error after error 
followed in the failure of the democratic nations of 
Europe to aid and uphold the democratic government 
of Germany which was honestly struggling to restore 
that country to a respected place in the community of 
nations. But every concession granted was made 
grudgingly and too late. The result was the overthrow 
of the most enlightened group in Germany and the rise 
of Hitler to power. In addition we have seen the 
tragic series of events in Ethiopia, in the Far East, in 
Spain, and in Czechoslovakia. Today, twenty years 
after the armistice, the world is in an unhappier condi- 
tion than it has been for centuries. The very forces 
which seemed to have been decisively defeated twenty 
years ago have emerged triumphant. The rule of law 
and right has given way to the rule of brute force. 
Already this twentieth century, in the past twenty-five 
years, has achieved a bloodier record than any of the 
three centuries which preceded it. 


Unprincipled Peace 

The events of the last few weeks have brought 
poignantly home to us alike the nearness of another 
catastrophic war and the eagerness of the common 
people in all countries to avoid it. The rejoicing with 
which the agreement reached at Munich was hailed 
in most countries is evidence of the desire for peace. 
Hitler and Mussolini, Chamberlain and Daladier, all 
were hailed in their home countries as peacemakers. 
But the tragedy of the situation is that the miscalled 
“peace of Munich” was not based upon any principles 
of right and justice. It was dictated at the point of 
the bayonet quite as much as was the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and with far less consideration of the rights and 
feelings of those who suffer from it. Thankful as we 
may be that a general war is not now raging in Europe, 
let us not forget the price with which peace has been 
purchased. That price was not paid by England and 
France—except in terms of humiliation and dishonor— 
much less by Germany or Italy—but by Czechoslo- 
vakia, the only nation whose conduct throughout the 
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crisis commands our unbounded admiration. I quote 
from a manifesto recently issued in England and signed 
by a large number of distinguished men, including Lord 
Robert Cecil and Sir Norman Angell, both of whom 
are among Britain’s foremost advocates of peace and of 
collective security. They say that the price of peace 
“has been paid by a civilized, brave and tolerant 
people whose steadfastness and dignity have evoked 
the admiration of the entire world: a dignity main- 
tained in the face of insult, provocation and menace 
such as no civilized people in modern times have ever 
had to endure. That treatment has not been met by 
retaliation, but by concessions of a kind never before 
made by a great nation except as the result of utter 
military defeat. Only by their restraint and final 
sacrifice were we given temporary respite from the war 
to the very edge of which our policy had brought us.” 

Let us not forget the price already paid by the 
Czechs in the dismemberment of their country, and 
yet to be paid in the years of the practical enslavement 
to which the “‘peace of Munich” condemns them as 
vassals of Nazi Germany. For the price of peace in 
Europe has been the extinguishment of the bravest, 
most progressive, most tolerant, most enlightened 
country in central Europe. Yet more, the price of this 
peace has been an enormous increase in the powers that 


work for evil in this modern world; in the suppression ° 


of freedom of thought and speech; in the rule of force 
instead of in the rule of law; in the growth of intol- 
erance, brutality and oppression. And the worst of 
it is that a peace purchased on such terms cannot be a 
lasting peace. In the English manifesto just quoted, 
you will note the ominous words that we have been 
“given a temporary respite from war.’ Not even Mr. 
Chamberlain, though on his return from Munich he 
talked of having obtained “peace in our time,” be- 
lieves that he secured anything more than a temporary 
respite, for he immediately also announced enormous 
additions to the rearmament program. That is not 
precisely the blessedness in store for the peacemakers. 


Back to Barbarism 


This generation must face a world of danger, 
distrust, cruelty and oppression not known, in such 
widespread and terrible forms, for many generations 
before us. The forces seeking to dominate our present 
age are the implacable opponents of everything for 
which democracy and Christianity stand. They have 
turned their backs upon the religious tolerance, the 
political liberties, the reign of law, the rule of reason, 
the gospel of good will, which were the most precious 
and hard-won gains of mankind between the beginning 
of the sixteenth and the end of the nineteenth cen- 
turies. The peace of the world is not to be found in 
any agreements which surrender these gains into hands 
which are pledged in advance to destroy them as 
speedily as possible. 

Peace is assured only when all parties to the 
contract freely assent to its terms—when perhaps 
none gain all that they would like, but also when none 
feel that they have been deeply humiliated or unjustly 
despoiled of what is rightfully theirs, and when all the 
parties to the contract intend to adhere to its terms. 
It may be many a long day before such a peace can 
again be negotiated, for it depends upon moral stand- 
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ards and humane ideals which today have been all but 


effaced from the dealings of nation with nation. But 


until that time comes the world will be faced with tur- 
moil and disorder, with the ever-increasing burden of 
armaments and the never-ceasing peril of war. 


We Can Do Something 


What can we do, who live relatively remote from 
the immediate dangers which confront other peoples— 
what can we do to mitigate the overwhelming evils of 
our time? In the first place we can take what oppor- 
tunities offer to help those in bitter need and distress. 
We can help support the admirable relief among the 
Spanish children carried on by the Quakers. We can 
help refugees from European tyrannies to reach this 
country and to establish themselves here. Presently 
the time may come when we can help China to restore 
its national life. Very soon we may be able to do some- 
thing for the hard pressed Czechs, confronted with the 
infinitely difficult problem of caring for hundreds of 
thousands of dispossessed refugees. Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter has already sailed for Europe, representing 
the American Unitarian Association. He expects to 
proceed to Prague with a Quaker delegate to find out 
whether a joint Quaker-Unitarian unit can be of ser- 
vice. We could have no better equipped nor more 
acceptable representative. It is to be hoped that when 
he returns he will report that there is much that we 
can do in the way both of material relief and moral 
support. If he does make such a report his appeal 
should meet with generous response, for the Czechs 
have a stronger claim upon our sympathies than have 
most people, on account of the kinship of their ideals 
to our own. 

In the next place we must do all in our power to 
purify, strengthen, and uphold our own democratic 
institutions, and to make them work with maximum 
effectiveness for the welfare of the whole people. We 
need not fear the growth of communism in this coun- 
try; our soil is not congenial to it. We have much 
more to fear from the growth of fascism, with its re- 
strictions first on free speech and a free press, then its 
limitations of civil liberty, then its opposition to in- 
tellectual and religious liberty. We can observe tend- 
encies in that direction already in this country, notori- 
ously in Jersey City. The one sure preventive is to be 
on the alert against any infringement of our liberties, 
lest having lost even the least of them we lose all, for 
religious liberty will go with the rest if we are not on our 
guard. We must save them, not alone for our own 
sakes and for our children’s, but for the world’s sake, 
that all men may know that here is a. land in which 
democratic institutions, better than all others, can 
bring to flower the finest products of the human spirit. 


Christianity Versus Paganism 

And, finally, let us hold fast to our faith in those 
standards and ideals of human life and conduct which 
find their root in the teaching of Jesus Christ. At 
bottom this monstrous clash of ideologies which 
threatens the world is a conflict between the ideals of 
Christianity and the ideals of paganism. Christianity 
is engaged in the slow, age-long process of construction, 
the upbuilding of a civilization in which the law of 
God shall overrule the caprice and injustice,of man; 
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in which the truth shall make men free; in which all 
men shall learn to treat all others as brethren; in 
which each man shall recognize both his own duties 
and his neighbor’s rights. That is the only kind of 
civilization which will endure the hurricanes of evil 
and the wearing processes of time; the only kind of 
civilization which can assure a lasting peace among 
men. 

By contrast, paganism is destructive in its hate, 
its deliberate cruelty, its intolerance of intellectual 
gains, its power to crush the souls of men. That path 
leads back to the Dark Ages when men dwelt fearfully 
in the valley of the shadow of death. For us there 
can be but one choice. We must stand for the Chris- 
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tian ideals of life, in government, in industry, in social 
and personal relations. As yet we have put them into 
effect but very imperfectly; God help us to do so more 
efficiently and without delay. 

We have perhaps half doubted whether they 
really would work. Well, let us look at their opposites 
on the continent of Europe, and ask if they work as 
well in bringing peace and order and happiness to the 
world. No; our salvation is to stand fast for the high 
and enlightened faith which is ours, and so to labor 
that out of the turmoil and tribulation of our time 
our children, or our children’s children, may emerge 
into an era when peace shall be built upon justice, and 
good will shall go hand in hand with understanding. 


Two Transylvanian Pictures 


A Bishop Is Installed and a Village Church Is Dedicated 
Donald Harrington 


The following letter is from a Meadville graduate who is at present studying at Leiden and representing 


various American liberal religious bodies in Europe. 


In reading certain passages it should be remembered 


that when the letter was written the outbreak of a European war seemed both likely and immediate. 


HE festival surrounding the installation of a 
new bishop in Transylvania is an important one. 
Ordinarily representatives of liberal Churches 

from all over the world would have been in Transyl- 
vania on October 2 for the installation of Dr. Bela 
Varga as the new bishop. Indeed, representatives 
from England, America, Holland and Hungary had 
already made their reservations for attending the 
festival. Then suddenly it appeared, by an unhappy 
coincidence, as though the Second World War was to 
start right during the festival, indeed almost upon the 
very day of the installation. It was the news of 
the imminence of war which brought the canceling of 
reservations and sent Americans and Englishmen 
scurrying westward towards home and safety. It was 
this news also which gave me, an American theological 
student at the University of Leiden, Holland, bearing 
somewhat fewer responsibilities than more worthy 
representatives and having naturally great interest in 
the destinies of Transylvania, the opportunity of at- 
tending the installation as the representative of three 
great liberal organizations—the American Unitarian 
Association, the International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom, and the Inter- 
national Religious Fellowship (The Association ef Free 
Christian and Free Religious Youth). It was an in- 
teresting time to travel, as I was able to see several 
different countries in the throes of a war panic. In 
Holland the stations were full of soldiers. In Germany 
there was excitement and the flying fields were scenes 
of great activity. Czechoslovakia was cut off from the 
world and we were not allowed to go near her. Buda- 
pest entertained me with a morning of practice against 
air raids, in which for certain periods all people were 
ordered off the streets, and with an evening of almost 
total darkness as the city practiced the difficult feat of 
carrying on its everyday activities under a state of 
siege. Budapest wasn’t letting her citizens forget that 
they were within ten minutes of the Czechoslovakian 
frontier. It was with some relief that I found myself 
in time for the beginning of the festivities in the old- 


world town of Koloszvar where the air was clearer 
and the people calmer, the only foreign representative 


.as the situation was so bad that even the Hungarians 


didn’t dare to come. 


Old—but Rough 


Koloszvar, the home of Unitarianism, was a city 
of magic to such foreign eyes. The old buildings, the 
dusty streets, the horse-carriages, the blue mountains 
stretching ever higher into the distance, completely 
surrounding the city, made a perfect setting for a very 
interesting occasion. Koloszvar is a peculiar com- 
bination of a beautiful city with fine public buildings 
and two universities and a typical American western 
frontier town of seventy-five years ago with all of its 
brawling roughness and dust. One still sees cows and 
buffaloes on the main street, many gypsies, and in- 
teresting beggars and shopkeepers along the sidewalks 
or in the street. Market day is particularly enchanting, 
as then the city is full of peasant folk in gay costumes 
of homespun with their market goods and animals to 
sell. In the center of the city stands the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, dating from the sixteenth century, which 
was for almost one hundred years Unitarian, and close 
by on the main street stands the Unitarian church 
with its university and secondary school buildings on 
both sides. 

The first official meeting of the festival was that 
of the Ministerial Association, during which a paper 
on ‘‘The Future Life in the New Testament” was read 
and discussed and I spoke briefly on the work of the 
American Unitarian Ministerial Union, the Green- 
field Group, and the Fellowship for Social Justice. 
A policeman sat behind me throughout the meeting! 
There were also special meetings of the Women’s 
Alliance and the Francis David Young People’s As- 
sociation. But Sunday was the big day, with the 
opening of the supreme consistory meetings. The 
supreme consistory is made up of the ministers, the 
theological professors, and certain elected laymen, and 
the governing of the church is done by them. The 
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synod was opened by the lay moderator with an ad- 
dress pledging support of the supreme consistory to the 
new bishop and his program. After a brief discussion, 
Bishop Varga warmly greeted the representative from 
the outside world, thanking him for his interest and 
courage, which the representative answered with an 
expression of greetings and confidence from the or- 
ganizations which he represented and a prayer for 
strength for the bishop in the difficult years which be- 
yond any doubt lie ahead. ‘“‘May God give strength 
to Bishop Varga for his task in the hard years which 
lie ahead, and may the suffering involved become joy 
in a work well done.” Immediately after we made 
ready for the installation service. 

The Unitarian church, its white simplicity Ah 


dignity symbolic of the man whose life was to be there © 


dedicated, was crowded, many people being forced to 
stand. Peasant folk and dignitaries were all there 
together. The service began with the procession of 
the supreme consistory to the center of the church 
where seats had been placed. The foreign representa- 
tive walked beside the bishop, and all wore the long, 
full, Transylvanian cape gowns which sweep from the 
shoulders to the floor, giving a sense of majesty and 
dignity to the wearer. When all were in their places, 
the first hymn began and the great roar of voices al- 
most stunned me, accustomed to American feebleness 
in hymn-singing. The hymns are sung very slowly 
and have the minor melancholy of the Hungarian 
music, but they were sung with a depth of feeling 
such as one seldom finds in American churches. It is 
thrilling to listen to them sing their hymns, because 
one feels at once that the hymns are part of them, a 
vital means of self-expression for the glory of God. 
The hymn was followed by a prayer, Scripture reading, 
and a solo, followed by the act of installation. The 
bishop came forward and stood before the altar table. 
The leaders of the Church stood about him in a semi- 
circle. The general secretary, standing tall and stern, 
read the oath of office which the bishop repeated after 
him, solemnly and clearly. Then the bishop kneeled 
before the altar and was installed by the members of 
the consistory with the age-old ceremony of the laying 
on of hands accompanied by prayer for his coming 
leadership in the Church. This ceremony was followed 
by another hymn, after which Bishop Varga preached 
the sermon which, I was told, was exceptionally beau- 
tiful. It was quietly delivered in short, telling sen- 
tences, and everyone seemed greatly pleased with it. 
Then followed the closing hymn and the recessional. 
We recessed directly to the bishop’s home, where we 
were met by a large delegation of people from all over 
Rumania who had come to offer their congratulations 
and best wishes for the future. Here again Bishop 
Varga shone. The city officials and the ministers and 
bishops of all the Churches were there to greet him, 
and though he was very tired he stood for well over 
an hour and a half greeting them. First came the 
Jewish rabbi, a striking young man with a black beard 
strangely cut, a black skull cap on his head and a 
beautiful black, fur-trimmed robe reaching almost to 
the floor. He delivered a long speech and the bishop 
answered him. Next came the Rumanian priests 
(Greek Orthodox) with their black and purple robes 
and great gold crosses. They addressed him in Ru- 


manian, and he answered in Rumanian. Then came 
the Lutheran ministers speaking German, and he 
answered them, simply and quietly, in German. Next 
the Roman Catholics, clad in gorgeous royal purple 
robes from head to foot with elaborate ornaments of 
gold, brought their greetings and best wishes for the 
future. And finally the town officials came, again 
speaking Rumanian, and the bishop answered in Ru- 
manian. Bishop Varga presented a strange contrast to 
the men in many-colored gowns who addressed him. 
With his long black gown over his heavy overcoat, for 
he had a cold, he quietly and simply thanked those 
who came to wish him well. His simplicity and hu- 
mility and his great dignity stood out markedly 
against the swaggering perfection of dress and the 
bright, eye-engaging colors of orthodoxy. His answers 
were short, but spontaneously and sincerely spoken, 
and I believe that everyone felt that here was a deep 
man. Personally I feel that Transylvania has a great 
man for her new Unitarian bishop. He is competent 
theologically and very conscientious, he is dignified 
in his manner and glorified by a sincere and touching 
humility. His preaching is inspiring. All of the 
ministers are solidly behind him in his new program 
for the Church, and all feel that new life is springing 
up, that the Church is becoming awake to a new era 
of progress. 


The Village Churches 


While in Transylvania I was able to make several 
trips through the mountains and to visit almost a score 
of the Unitarian village churches. On these trips I 
was able to see some of the most beautiful mountains 
and most interesting churches of Transylvania. It is 
always the same. As one travels along through the 
mountains, all yellow and scarlet with autumn, he sees 
in the distance several villages, each with its tiny white 
spire pushing up through the trees at the highest point. 
The villages are small and compact, some rich and 
some poor, some of mixed nationalities and religions 
and some entirely Unitarian. I shall never forget 
my visit to Ocland for the service of rededication of 
the renewed church. The trip through the mountains 
by auto to this village was hair-raising, it seeming 
sometimes as though we couldn’t possibly get through 
the mud and over the bumps. We even drove two or 
three hundred feet up a brook where a bridge was 
washed out. On the way I was scheduled to speak at 
a little village in the Unitarian church where a festival 
in honor of my coming was to be held, but unfor- 
tunately at the last moment permission for the meet- 
ing was refused by the government and I was unable 
to speak. However, a large delegation of people was 
waiting for my arrival, and we had our speeches of 
greeting on the main street without a permit. And 
the following day we went on to Ocland. Ocland is 
a small village, but is almost entirely Unitarian. The 
houses are all two or three room, whitewashed bun- 
galow cottages; the people are farmers. 

The service of rededication itself was unforgettable 
and burned into my memory as a great day. The 
new church was beautiful, the inside refinished and en- 
larged, the ceilings covered with the typical Hungarian 
flower motifs. The crown over the pulpit had been re- 
made and was brilliantly painted, a symbol of the 
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place of the minister as the leader of the Transylvanian 
village. The outside had been repaired and white- 
washed clean. The gardens were in full bloom, the 
fences and the old wall repaired, the parsonage in per- 
fect condition. The old Hungarian gate, finished at 
the last moment by the minister himself, was very 
beautifu. The festival began at about eleven a. m. 
with the church packed to capacity with the villagers, 
the girls in their bright reds and beautifully wrought 
costumes, the married women in their black and white, 
and the men in their gray, homespun, tight-fitting 
woolen trousers and coats and black boots. The ser- 
vice began with a hymn, and again the roar of voices 
was startling. Then followed a prayer by the dean of 
the district in which Ocland is located and the reading 
of the Scripture. Bishop Varga preached the dedica- 
tion sermon, which sermon was followed by an anthem 
by the village choir, the girls in their red Hungarian 
costumes with red boots and with headdress falling to 
the middle of their backs, the shrill, village voice 
being a new though not unpleasant sound to my ears. 
And then came the story of the work of rebuilding the 
church, read by the young minister, Rev. Imre Kele- 
men, himself. This was translated forme. The story 
was so full of pathos and struggle as to bring a lump 
into many throats. Perhaps it was because the young 
minister’s earnest, fatigue-marked face spoke more 
plainly than his words, because it told things which he 
could not say, that tears came into so many eyes. 
Yet as he told of the hardship, of how the Unitarians 
had had to help build the state church as well as their 
own, of how they had been persecuted, of how some of 
their own members had failed them, of the indifferent 
few who would not cooperate, of the wretched condi- 
tion of the old building, of the many little, nasty things 
which had been done to stop the work and break the 
hearts of those interested, I came to see a hero standing 
there. After he had finished and sat down there was 
a hush over the congregation, and a baritone solo was 
sung by a man with a magnificent voice. He sang 
with such depth of feeling and meaning that I asked 
my translator what he was singing about that it 
should have such an effect upon the congregation. 
She replied, “He is singing, ‘Blessed are they who are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ ” 
unity of feeling and of response in that congregation 
that I have never seen elsewhere. The solo was fol- 
lowed by a speech by one of the villagers who had done 
much in the building, then another hymn. And then 
came a long poem, written by one of the young farmers 
about the work of the minister and his self-sacrifice 
for the building of the church. Just a simple man, he 
stood and recited his poem of the struggle, spontane- 
ously and with great feeling. They told me that it was 
beautiful, but again the tears in the eyes of the con- 
gregation testified more strongly than any words 
could. After the poem came the communion service. 
This service is held four times a year regularly and 
upon such special occasions as this. It is very simple 
in Transylvania. First all of the ministers came 
forward and stood in a great circle around the altar 
table in the center of the church and Bishop Varga 
served them with the elements, dedicating them with a 
prayer. Then, the ministers in turn served all of the 


I can only say that there was a ° 


people, first the men starting with the oldest, and 
then the women, all standing around the altar in the 
same way. Nothing at all is said when the elements 
are given and the common cup is passed, each taking 
it into his own hands, but each is allowed to find his 
own meaning in this most sacred of all Christian cere- 
monies. 
A Festival 

The service ended at about three o’clock and we 
immediately went to a large hall in the village where 
dinner was served and where I began ‘to realize that 
this was a typical Hungarian festival, an all-day all- 
night affair, and that the fun had just started, so to 
speak. The Hungarians know how to enjoy their 
happiness. It was a grand dinner with tasty food and 
gypsy music, followed by the usual toasts for which 
the dinners are well known. You must know that 
the after-dinner speaking in Transylvania is much 
different from that in America. It consists not in 
specially prepared speeches, but in toasts, spontane- 
ously given by any who feel so moved. The men begin 
slowly, telling about some phase of the long centuries 
of struggle, and as they speak they become carried 
away by their emotions and speak purely and directly 
from the heart. They speak faster and faster, using 
the figures of speech from everyday life which brings 
them close to the hearts of the people, and now and 
again their voices break with emotion. They toasted 
the bishop, the Church leaders, the minister at Ocland, 
and the congregation, and one minister asked a toast 
for me as the foreign representative, after which I rose 
and thanked him and asked a toast for the individual, 
Unitarian common folk all over the world whose faith- 
fulness and devotion make our cause possible, for the 
English Unitarians who were at that very moment 
sitting in their churches at worship, and for the 
American Unitarians whose church bells would soon 
be ringing calling them to worship, which toast was 
followed by a chorus of “‘Hear, hear’? and ‘‘Egen.”’ 
We finished dinner and made ready for the evening 
service which was short and very simple, Rev. 
L. N. Csifo from Koloszvar preaching the sermon 
and I, as the foreign representative, speaking for ten 
minutes to the congregation of the church, congratu- 
lating them upon their accomplishment. I told them 
that sometimes it seems as though God piles dif- 
ficulties upon us to see just how strong our faith is, 
to see how long it will be before we cry in despair, 
“T’ve had enough.” Yet, it is the difficulties them- 
selves which make us strong. I congratulated them 
upon finding in their work the secret heart of Chris- 
tianity which remains hidden to so many—the cross— 
and for accepting it though it be hard and wreathed 
not in incense but in the smell of human sweat and 
blood. I congratulated them because I saw more than 
duty in the fatigue-ridden face of the ‘minister and 
the deep loyalty of the congregation. I saw God at 
work in human life. I brought them greetings from 
their brothers over the sea and promised to carry 
with me the story of their work and self-sacrifice. 
The service ended at about nine o’clock and we went 
to supper. At about eleven the ball started, and as 
this was a Unitarian village, everyone was there. | 
The big hall was crowded with happy, whirling vil- 
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lagers, dancing czardas to the inspired music of a 
gypsy orchestra. The light was dim, given by two 
lamps suspended from the ceiling, the air full of smoke 
and the odor of wine. The gypsies played as though 
possessed by the music, starting slowly and going 
faster and faster with the swing of the dance and the 
urging of the dancers. The villagers were delighted 
that I could dance ezardas, and during one furious 
dance all the others made a great ring around us, and 
how they clapped and how we whirled. They of course 
danced all night. We went home early as we had to 
make an early start the next morning. The minister 
of the church stays all night to keep order and see that 
everything goes well. The village people have great 
confidence in him, and when he speaks they do as he 
asks. His word is law. The village minister has a 
difficult part to play. He must be in the village, but 
not of it; his life must be the village life, but he must 
not succumb to the primitive customs which have 
enslaved the villagers for centuries. The heroism of 
the Transylvanian minister, isolated, without the 
latest books, overworked, underpaid, has never been 
entirely appreciated. 

The following morning, after a breakfast of hot 
chimney cake and steaming buffalo milk, I started for 
Holland, going as far as Koloszvar with Bishop Varga. 
We went part of the way by auto and stopped at the top 
of one of the high hills to look up and down two Uni- 
tarian valleys. Such an outlook! Looking up the valley 
on each side we could see five or six little villages, each 
with its tiny, white Unitarian church spire alone visible 
above the trees. Four of the villages in a row were 
named for the four evangelists, and one tiny village 
was nestled just beneath the protecting head of another 
great hill. And far beyond in the blue distance the 
great Carpathians reared their majestic heads into the 
sky, incredibly high, and the bishop pointed out that 
the tops were white with the first snow of winter. It 
was a thrilling moment! After visiting several 
churches and at last saying goodby, I soon found 
myself in Budapest, caught an early plane, and that 
same afternoon found myself again in Holland, another 
work, another world. 


* * * 


The Church Contradicts Itself 


Lewis A. Dexter 


OST church people have never had a religious 
experience in the sense of a personal apprehen- 
sion of the immediacy, the reality, and the 

love of God. One may add that most church people 
in orthodox and liberal churches alike (excepting the 
revivalistic groups) are handicapped by their churches 
in any attempt to obtain such experience. 

Not only do their fellow communicants look down 
their noses upon any interest in this sort of religion, 
but our services of “worship” are so organized as to 
make impossible any genuine, sustained worship. For 
instance, a leading exponent of the ‘‘art of worship” 
frequently preaches on subjects of a technical nature 
which demand close attention from his congregation 
if it is to follow him at all; sometimes he speaks to 
an audience many of whose members are better 
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trained than he in the social sciences or economic 
matters. 

His expectation that a few moments later his 
hearers will join with him in genuine mutual worship 
is as foolish as would be a theater-management’s ex- 
pectation that if they switched from the tickling scene 
in Shaw’s “‘Apple-Cart”’ to the final passages of Lear 
the audience would react with full emotional compre- 
hension to the tragedy. What comes after takes on 
meaning because of what goes before; and church ser- 
vices with all the finely-planned artistic unity of a 
vaudeville acquire very little meaning. 

The easy way out, therefore, is for the minister to 
emphasize his educational and propagandistic func- 
tion in the sermon and to regard the rest of the service 
as a necessary concession to propriety, or at best a 
pleasant musical entertainment. (In the orthodox 
churches, be it added, the clergyman may not deal 
with social questions at all; but he dries up the possi- 
bility of worship as effectively by the development of 
logically presented abstract theology.) 

But the church does have an obligation, as the 
only nonclass institution concerned with individuals’ 
ethical desires, a pressing obligation to emphasize the 
social gospel. And, so far as many of the communi- 
cants are concerned, the minister’s only opportunity 
to approach them is Sunday morning. 

Yet by efficiently overemphasizing this one 
aspect of experience, many liberal churches place 
themselves in a position where they cannot, even if they 
would, serve all the religious needs of man. Kenneth 
Burke suggests an analogy; some common food might 
well be popularized by selling it, subtracting some one 
essential vitamin and familiar taste; new promoters 
might in their turn enrich themselves by selling a new 
product containing chiefly the subtracted element. 
Perhaps the increasing popularity of the more bizarre 
religious movements and such beliefs as Nazism and 
Marxism (in some of its variants) among intellec- 
tuals may be traced back to the subtraction from the 
intelligently-directed church program of the mystical 
element and of the craving for its reintroduction into 
life. 

And yet how is the Church going to answer these 
two irreconcilable needs? Serve asa forum and a place 
of communion? If the idea behind this article be cor- 
rect, that men cannot readily respond to the diverse 
stimuli which our average Sunday morning service 
attempts to present, some better method must be 
found of uniting in the one organization, if possible, 
worship, and logico-experimental consideration of 
political and social questions. * 

This article is not to answer questions, unfor- 
tunately; it is merely to pose them. In the Church, 
as it is, it seems valid that those who care more about 
mystical experience must be somewhat worried about 
the presence of those whose emphasis is on the social 
gospel; and vice versa; but it seems tragic that no so- 
lution has been found applicable to the liberal Church 
which allows a fusion of the two. 


*Of course, through the affiliated organizations, such as 
the Y. P. R. U., the Alliance, and to a lesser extent, the Laymen’s 
League, the Church has succeeded in serving its third great func- 
tion, as a parish social center (and under wise leadership as a 
home for healthy social relationships). 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER — 


Alliance Appeals 1938-1939 


As a new wave of life and vigor per- 
meates throughout our fellowship, new 
opportunities for service present them- 
selves to the Appeals Committee. We 
accept this challenge, because a wider use- 
fulness means progress! The total amount 
to be raised is much larger than last year 
even though every appeal has been set at 
a minimum amount. We therefore hope 
that Alliances will be able to increase their 
contributions this year and that every 
branch will contribute, even though it be 
a small amount, to this our Missionary 
Work. 

All contributions should be sent to the 
treasurer of the Alliance, Mrs. Louise 
Brown Jenney, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Anne Leonard, Chairman. 


Aid for Ministerial Students 
‘We help to build our future Unitarian 
Ministry!” 
Scholarship bundes-..26 ee $300 


There is an increasing demand for 
scholarship aid. This fund is available 
to any Unitarian student studying in any 
theological school. 


Meadville President’s Emergency 
Fund 


Used at the discretion of the president, 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, for special needs of 
students. 


Aid for Unitarian Young People 
‘“‘We help to build our future Church!” 


Scholarship Fund for 
Academy 


Proctor 


A Unitarian schoolfjin fact as well as 
name. Students come to it from all over 
the country. It is a live school using the 
best of our modern methods of education 
combined with a Unitarian influence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. . $500 


We can have every confidence in the de- 
nominational officers of the Y. P. R. U. 
With such leadership, definite progress 
will be made! 


Aid for Widows and Daughters of 
Unitarian Ministers .......... $1000 


We accept our obligation as women to 
see to it that these women who have given 
so much to our cause shall not suffer 
through want when their years of activity 
are over or when suddenly thrown upon 
their own resources. 


Aid for Individual Unitarian Churches 


We meet emergency needs in separate 
churches, thus strengthening the links, 


in order that the whole chain may be 
stronger. 


Hurricane Relief for Damage to 
New England Churches........ $500 


So great was the devastation to our 
churches that after all the help has come 
from the A. U. A. appeal and from every 
channel from which aid can be expected, 
we shall still have churches that will need 
help badly, if they are to continue as active 
churches. This appeal will help those 
neediest cases. 


The Bronx Free Fellowship ....... $300 


A religious society serving the needs of 
its community, offering spiritual guidance 
to people who otherwise would have no 
religious contact whatsoever. 


Hinsdales Tl trem oe eee $100 


To help purchase some very much 
needed folding chairs. The Sunday school 
is much larger this year and the minister 
writes ‘‘they must embarrass the adult 
service by borrowing their chairs.”” Our 
director for Illinois, Mrs. Haycock, says, 
“The church deserves help. It is a very 
busy and active church and has a definite 
promise for the future.” 


Unitarian Extension Work 


We help to bring our Unitarian message to 


a world that is hungry for it. 


(A) At Home 
For Radio Broadcasting.......... $500 


The Post Office Mission Committee has 
inaugurated a Unitarian Hour over 
WHODH, a Boston station, conducted by 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot. Requests for 
similar broadcasts have come in from all 
over the continent. The present plan is to 
use transcriptions of Dr. Eliot’s broadcasts 
in other places. This is pioneering work, 
using a modern instrument to meet a very 
present challenge. 


Chautauqua (near Buffalo, N. Y.). . $200 


Probably the largest educational and cul- 
tural center in the country. The money 
from this appeal is used toward the cost 
of maintenance of our Chautauqua House. 
Mr. Foglesong’s report shows increased 
attendance at the religious services and 
progress in every direction. 


Minnesota 124.040... snchkee ee $300 

To help meet the traveling expenses of 
two conscientious ministers who are willing 
to use their physical strength in order to 
bring spiritual help to rural communities. 
Lynchburgh, Va. . 6.2 ¢s- 4. $200 


A new field of college center work de- 
veloped by Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe. 


(B) Abroad 


Thrilling things are going on in Hungary 
through Dr. Csiki’s efforts in spreading 
Unitarianism. As a direct result of his 
radio broadcasts a new church was estab- 
lished at Korsord this last year with over 
two hundred members and a Sunday 
morning attendance of between three hun- 
dred and four hundred! Let us remember 
that our Unitarians are not responsible for 
the government’s policies and that they 
need our help more than ever to strengthen 
their religious influence. 


For annual repairs to a fine 
old Unitarian building. 
B—Khasi Hills Unitarian 
Union 
Our money from this appeal 
pays for practically all the 
church work done in these 
twelve Unitarian churches. 


Prague 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, director of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
A. U. A., has been sent to Czechoslovakia 
to investigate conditions. The people need 
spiritual guidance more than ever in this 
tragic period, and the Prague church needs 
all the strength it can muster to combat 
the forces which seek to destroy organized 
religion. 


Unitarian Inspirational Conference 


Centers 


The influence of these conference centers 
and the resulting effect on our churches 
cannot be overestimated. 


Rowe Camp, Rowe, Mass. ........ $150 

A regional conference center, which also 
maintains the Unitarian church in the 
village of Rowe. This is an emergency 
appeal for one year only, for some very 
much needed repairs and replacement of 
equipment. 


Senexet Retreat, Putnam, Conn..$400 


The hurricane has destroyed the beauti- 
ful cathedral pines at Senexet, leaving a 
tangled debris of fallen timber in their 
place. Mrs. Theodore Williams’ courage 
is undaunted and plans are going ahead for 
the clearance of the woods and for re- 
forestation. More money than ever will 
be needed so that Senexet'may continue its 
valuable ministry to the denomination. 


Star Island (off Portsmouth, N. H.) .$300 


The Shoals conferences are increasing 
each year in numbers and influence. Due 
to the ravages of the hurricane the cost of 
repairs will be greater this year. 
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FELLOWSHIP 


Once again the Fellowship Committee 
resumed activities for the season as com- 
mittee members gathered in the Fifield 
Room at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, to as- 
semble packages of literature and send 

'them on their way through local chair- 
men, to six hundred widely scattered Fel- 
lowship members. 

We wish to reach every Unitarian woman 
who, having moved to a locality where 
there is no Unitarian church, desires to 
keep in touch with the home church; also 
those who, because of distance from 
church, illness or the infirmities of age, are 
deprived of attending church services and 
Alliance meetings. 

Fellowship members pay the regular 
Alliance dues and receive each month 
a package of literature containing, in ad- 
dition to a sermon or other material, one or 
more selections printed especially for the 
work, by the committee. Members are 
enrolled through Alliance branches, but a 
recent change in bylaws makes it possible 
to have “members at large’ in special 
cases where one is not associated with an 
Alliance branch. 

Members who are mothers may upon 
application receive assistance in the re- 
ligious training of their children. One 
member of the central committee has 
charge of this branch of the work. 

While we may not meet our widely scat- 
tered members face to face, the letters of 
appreciation we receive assure us that our 
efforts are not in vain and that we are 
giving help and inspiration to Unitarian 
women who cannot be in close touch with 
church and Alliance branches. There 
must be many more who would value such 
membership and we ask your help in reach- 
ing them. 

Application should be made to the Fel- 
lowship Committee of the General Alli- 
ance at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and a 
warm welcome is assured. 

Fellowship marches on! 

Bertha Langmaid, Chairman. 
* * 


JUNIOR ALLIANCE CONFERENCE 


The Junior Alliance conference, origi- 
nally planned for Stow, Mass., but post- 
poned on account of hurricane damage, 
was held on November 7 in the Fifield 
Room at Unitarian headquarters, Boston. 
Leaders from twenty junior branches were 
present to listen to Mrs. Roydon C. 
Leonard, chairman of the Appeals Com- 
mittee, who mentioned as appeals of par- 
ticular interest to young people those for 
hurricane relief and the work of Margaret 
Barr in the Khasi Hills in educating the 
Unitarian children. 

Mrs. Erma Richardson, chairman of the 
Junior Work Committee, conducted a 
splendid conference in which everyone 
present contributed with questions and 
suggestions. The editor of The Junior 
Messenger appealed for more news items 
for this monthly paper. It was voted to 
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hold another Junior Alliance tea on Fri- 
day, November 25, in Eliot Hall, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, with Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot as speaker. The purpose of 
these teas is to get our potential Alliance 
members well acquainted with our Uni- 
tarian headquarters, thereby building for 


the future. 
* * 


SEEING IS BELIEVING! 


In order to better inform our members 
as to the Appeals and their purpose, a set 
of lantern slides illustrating them has been 
prepared for the use of speakers on Ap- 
peals. For the use of Alliances too far 
away to have speakers from headquarters, 
a duplicate set will be available after 
January 1, 1939. An explanatory script 
will accompany these slides and there will 
be no charge for the use of them except 
the parcel-post charge with insurance 
(15 cents for $50 value) to the next point 
where the slides are to be used. Requests 
for the use of these slides should be made 
to the secretary of the Appeals Committee, 
Miss Margaret Ball, 35 Waban Street, 
Newton, Mass. 

Alliances may estimate the probable cost 
of transportation by comparing the dis- 
tances and the cost computed in the fol- 
lowing rates. 


From Boston to Chicago, including 
insurance 
From Boston to Denver, including 


WISUTRTCE ne tee ene errs 3 ha 2s, 3. $1.50 
From Boston to San Francisco, in- 
chuding Insurances... oy. soe $2.00 


* * 


ALLIANCE CALENDAR 


Friday, November 18, 11 a. m. Post 
Office Mission Conference in Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Speaker, 
Rey. Lewis Gordon Adamson, Kingston, 
Mass. Subject, “The Missionary at 
Home.” 

Friday, November 18, 10 a. m. New 
Jersey Associate Alliance, Hotel Doug- 
las, Newark. Executive board meeting 
followed by luncheon. 

Friday, December 2, 10.30 a.m. Cheer- 
ful Letter Conference in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

Monday, December 5, 10.30 a: m. [Ed- 
ward Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, 
Boston. Monday Conference of Alli- 
ance branches. Christmas readings, 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen. Devotional ser- 
vice, Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton. Special 
music. 

Tuesday, December 6, 10.30 a.m. Con- 
ference on International Work in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Speak- 
er: Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, a member of 
the Central Committee, and Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, of the Department of Foreign 
Relations of the A. U. A. Subject: 
“Visits to Our Churches in Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Transylvania, and Ru- 
mania.” It is hoped that Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter will be back from Czechoslovakia 


with a last-minute report of conditions 
over there. All are welcome to attend 
this meeting. 
* * 
ALLIANCE BROADCASTING 
STATION 


Such is ‘The General Alliance Re- 
porter.”’ Our own Avzis reaches only Al- 
liance women and if we would tell others 
of our splendid organization, its ideals and 
accomplishments, we must do so through 
our denominational paper, The Christian 
Register. 

Your editor needs the help of every Al- 
liance woman in making known to the 
world the General Alliance and what it 
stands for. All Alliance news will be wel- 
come and should be sent not later than the 
first of the month of publication. 

* * 
NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATE AL- 
LIANCE 

A complete report of the meeting of the 
New England Associate Alliance at Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. Owing to special articles, space 
on this page would not permit a synopsis 
of Mrs. Rees’s inspiring address. Rather 
than omit this, your editor regretfully re- 
linquished it to to page 666, as also the re- 
port of “Evening Alliance Activities’ — 
and achievement. 

* od 
ATTENTION! 

Because this issue of The Christian Reg- 
ister contains “The General Alliance Re- 
porter,’’ a copy is sent to the following 
Alliance members: 


Presidents, secretaries and treasurers of 
branch Alliances and Associate Al- 
liances. 

Presidents of Junior Alliances.. 

All members of the central committee. 
All life members. 


This means that, if you are a regular sub- 
scriber to The Christian Register and hold 
one of the above offices, you will receive 
two copies of every Register which con- 
tains ““The Reporter.’ It would be ap- 
preciated if you would give your extra 
copy to a friend who might by reading it 
become interested in our work and wish to 
attend our meetings. 

If, however, you prefer not to receive 
this extra copy of “The Reporter’’ issues, 
please drop a post card to this effect to 
Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


In December there will be no “Alliance 
Reporter’ pages in The Christian Register. 
The Axis will cover all Alliance news for 
that month. In January the “Reporter”’ 
pages will be resumed as usual, from Janu- 
ary to May inclusive. 


General Alliance Reporter 
Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Editor 
8 Evandale Terrace 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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The Family Circle 


HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND 
INFLUENCE PEOPLE 


To the Editor: 

It has always seemed to me that the 
“Fellowship for Social Justice’ is incom- 
patible with Unitarianism and that the 
two are utterly incongruous. Unitarians 
are of course heartily in favor of social 
justice, but it is difficult to understand how 
voting on political and economic questions, 
as is done by the F. S. J., can be squared 
with Unitarian freedom. 

The advocates of the F. S. J. apparently 
overlook or intentionally ignore the funda- 
mental principles of our liberal religion. 
That is the only excuse for repeating here 
what may be considered platitudes. 

Unitarians believe in perfect spiritual 
freedom and are opposed to creeds and 
dogmas. 

They grant similar freedom to others, 
and thus favor mutual toleration. 

We have among Unitarians humanists as 
well as theists, and all shades of political 
and economic colors. 

Harmony and cooperation between 
these men and those of different ideas can 
only be maintained by the utmost tolerance 
and mutual respect for the varied opinions. 

Only by this attitude is it possible to 
provide a favorable environment for the 
open mind, so that truth may be promoted 
and error discovered. 

The intelligent Unitarian cannot be dog- 
matic, neither in religion nor in controver- 
sial questions of politics and economics, 
because he is humble enough to know that 
he cannot always be perfectly right in all 
particulars and that the other side is not 
always entirely wrong. Trying to deter- 
mine by a vote what is right or wrong in 
any of these matters is for that reason ut- 
terly foreign to the basic Unitarian prin- 
ciples. 

It seems therefore utterly incompre- 
hensible that this is done by some groups 
of the Fellowship for Social Justice. It is 
understood that they vote and pass reso- 
lutions, not on religious questions but on 
economic and political questions. 

That such a course will undermine the 
solidarity of our Church seems inevitable. 

Such an attitude of the social justice 
group is probably the result of dogmatic 
tendencies of some of their members. This 
cannot fail to alienate those other Uni- 
tarians who believe in freedom. 

Moreover it is difficult to see that such 
resolutions can have much effect, inasmuch 
as it is most unlikely that all groups will 
vote the same way, each being independent. 

It is claimed that the Fellowship for 
Social Justice does not speak for the 
Church; yet they want the prestige of the 
Church; is this a subterfuge? Can any 
group or section of the Church member- 
ship, combined as Unitarians, escape being 


considered representing the Unitarian 
Church? 

If the Fellowship for Social Justice 
should eschew all voting and passing of 
resolutions and should confine itself to an 
intelligent study of important social and 
economic questions, with the emphasis on 
freedom and an approach from all sides, 
it might attract more friends and promote 
more effectively the cause of social justice. 

On the other hand a dogmatic attitude 
will probably result only in antagonizing 
minorities and will tend to frustrate accom- 
plishing the objective of the liberal Church. 

Wherever many different ideas are rep- 
resented, as is usually the case in Unitarian 
churches, an open and free discussion, 
fair and friendly to all sides, will tend to 
smooth over differences and will enrich the 
congregation by creating not only better 
mutual understanding, but also a clearer 
appreciation of social conditions and needs. 

Voting on controversial questions will 
on the contrary accentuate the differences 
and will eventually widen the gulf separat- 
ing various factions. 

B. W. Begeer. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

ok * 
ALL MINUS ONE EQUALS ALMOST 
EVERYBODY 


To the Editor: 

A lot of our “‘liberal’” religionists have 
become so liberal they are loose. Loose 
reasoning cultivates an ego—the ego that 
“T am right’ and “every intelligent per- 
son” thinks as I do. The ego that pre- 
sumes “T am the intelligence and the in- 
formed.” 

As a reader of The Christian Register for 
nearly half a century, and always respecting 
it, I venture to protest its unwarranted 
presumption in its lead editorial, issue of 
October 20. Your first sentence reads: 


Lacking the full text of the Supreme 
Court decision refusing to review the 
case of Thomas J. Mooney—in jail for 
twenty years for a crime which all in- 
telligent and informed people by this 
time know he did not commit—we can- 
not intelligently comment on the de- 
cision. 

I venture the guess that if put to the test 
the writer of that editorial could not in- 
telligently comment on the decision even 
if he had the full text. 

But what irks me is his nonchalant inso- 
lence in hurling me into the intellectual 
dog house. Your editorial writer says 
“All intelligent and informed people’ 
know Mooney innocent. Iam, perhaps, as 
intelligent and informed as your writer 
himself. And, having studied the case 
searchingly through its whole history, I 
concur wholly with the finding of the 
California Supreme Court. 
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The Supreme Court of California has a 
record of legal distinction and integrity 
quite equal to the average of our states. 
And what is more, it has intellectual en- 
dowments quite equal to some of our re- 
ligionists who presume to be both jurists 
and economists on a theological education. 

It can be possible that the jurists of 
California’s five million citizens are quite 
as honest and as informed as your all-too- 
loose editorial rambler. 

With every good wish to the Register. 

Richard Lloyd Jones. 

The Tulsa Tribune, Tulsa, Okla. 


* * 


CHURCH INSURANCE 


To the Editor: 
The letter from Russell E. Simmons, in 


‘ the issue of The Register for October 20, 


prompts me to raise a question which has 
been on my mind for some time. The ques- 
tion is this: Why should our churches carry 
any property insurance at all? 

I do not mean by this that we should rely 
upon Providence, as Mr. Simmons suggests 
that many of our churches do, although 
the ready and willing help offered by our 
people when calamity strikes is, it seems to 
me, a form of Divine Providence. I am 
rather suggesting that, with 853 active 
churches, as reported in the current year 
book, we could be our own insurance as- 
sociation. Instead of each of our churches 
paying out insurance premiums each year 
to private insurance companies, why could 
not an annual appeal be made to build up 
our own insurance fund? It could easily 
be made part of the single budget suggested 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League in its 
last bulletin. 

If the objection is made that the stronger 
churches would have to bear the burden of 
the weaker churches, the answer is that 
they do so now. Furthermore, we are, I 
believe, a religious organization, not a 
business institution organized for profit. 
“But whoso hath the world’s goods, and 
beholdeth his brother in need, and shut- 
teth up his compassion from him, how doth 
the love of God abide in him?” (1 John 
Bests) 

John Addison Leininger. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 


(Cooperative forms of insurance are, of 
course, practicable, as different farmers’ 
organizations have already demonstrated. 
But whether church bodies, in more than 
one state, could form such associations 
and how they would work is a question for 
experts. Hd.) 


* * 


A BOOK FOR LAYMEN 


To the Editor: 

Ministers should have no monopoly of 
Dean Fenn’s book, “The ‘Theological 
Method of Jesus,’ valuable as it must be 
to them. As a layman I find it of deep 
interest—an interest which goes beyond 
once-reading into the field of study. It 
sets one thinking. Through its simple, 
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clear analysis one comes to understand 
something of the probable workings of 
Jesus’ mind and gains a clearer insight and 
deeper appreciation of his message. 

This comment is prompted by the no- 
tice of the book issued by the Beacon Press 
which stresses its value to the ministry. 
In my judgment it is of equal value to us 
laymen. 

Frederic H. Fay. 

Boston, Mass. 


* Es 


CHRISTIAN REFUGEES FROM 
GERMANY 


To the Editor: 

It is incredible how few Americans 
realize that the problem of persecution in 
Germany is not confined to those of the 
Jewish race and religion. The highly 
efficient German propaganda machine has 
emphasized the Jewish angle so vehemently 
that even the minds of those in other 
countries have been beclouded. The truth 
is that a large number of the German 
refugees are Christians. It is true that 
many of them have Jewish blood, inherited 
in most cases from a distant Jewish ances- 
tor; but some are pure-blooded Aryans. 

Myron C. Taylor stated at the recent 
Evian Conference that 660,000 persons 
now in Germany and Austria must emi- 
grate to other countries with the least 
possible delay. About 360,000 of this 
number, or more than half, are Christians. 
And Mr. Taylor’s estimate did not include 
anyone over fifty years of age! 

In addition to these, there are the 
thousands of Christians who have fled from 
Germany since the beginning of the Hitler 
régime. Thrown from their jobs, their 
homes and their fatherland, Christian 
families who have no place to go and no 
one to whom they can turn represent the 
epitome of tragedy. The annexation by 
Germany of the Sudetenland has: added 
tremendously to the refugee problem. 
Four hundred thousand people are fleeing 
from that territory; and it is estimated that 
only 30,000 of them are Jews, more than 
370,000 being Christians. 

The American Committee for Christian 
German Refugees was organized in 1934 at 
the suggestion of James G. McDonald, for- 
mer high commissioner for German refu- 
gees, who was appointed by the League of 
Nations. The purpose of the committee is 
to give aid to those Christians who have 
fled from Germany. As such it functions 
as any social] service agency, giving relief 
where it is necessary, helping the refugees 
find jobs, giving them hospitalization, etc. 
A part of our money is sent abroad to 
countries neighboring Germany, where 
refugees are in dire need. In the United 
States, through its personal service divi- 
sion, the committee gives advice and help 
on naturalization procedures, assistance in 
locating friends and relatives, as well as 
helping to find employment, and, when 
necessary, gives direct. financial relief. 
As in any private agency, each case is 
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thoroughly investigated to determine the 
worthiness of the applicant. 

In general, Christian German refugees 
belong to the cultured and professional 
classes. Physicians, lawyers, artists, edu- 
cators and musicians comprise the ma- 
jority. Thomas Mann, himself a refugee 
and one of the world’s most noted authors, 
is honorary chairman of the American 
committee. 

And yet most Christian people in Amer- 
ica do not realize the extent of suffering 
among their own. The Jews, long since 
aware of the dilemma with which so many 
of their people are faced, have made and 
are making provisions to care for the exiles 
of their race. The American Committee 
for Christian German Refugees is trying to 
do the same thing for Christians. But so 
few people realize the extent of the prob- 
lem—or, for that matter, realize that there 
even is a Christian problem. 

We are now faced with the prospect of 
thousands of Christians suffering untold 
agonies simply because our funds are 
limited. I beg all Christian people to help 
us cope with this desperate situation by 
sending a contribution, however small, to 
Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., treasurer of the 
American Committee for Christian German 
Refugees, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Frank Ritchie. 

Executive Director, American Com- 

mittee for Christian German Refugees, 

287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


* * 
TRANSATLANTIC COOPERATION 


To the Editor: 

I am a member of the Rawtenstall Uni- 
tarian church where the minister of your 
Walpole church has recently terminated an 
exchange of pulpit with our minister, Rey. 
M. C. Ratter. 

The benefit conferred on us by the ar- 
rangement was very great and real and I 
sincerely trust and have good reason to 
believe that it was mutual. I understand 
that this is the second occasion on which 
English and American Unitarian ministers 
have exchanged pulpits and I would like 
to say that in my opinion the effect of 
such arrangements must be of far-reaching 
and lasting good. 

I can assure you that the visit of Mr. 
and Mrs. Holt and their son and the con- 
versations and contacts we made with 
them gave us an entirely different view of 
your country and nation than the popular 
idea which is conveyed by the newspapers 
and cinemas, of gangsters and graft. We 
are told on good authority that direct con- 
tact between members of different nations 
is one of the best ways of promoting good 
and friendly international relations (this 
is not to suggest that the U. S. A. and 
Great Britain are not friendly), and the 
object of my letter is to suggest to you that 
the experiment might well be extended so 
that considerably more Unitarian minis- 
ters might have the opportunity of waving 
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to each other in the middle of the Atlantic 
every summer. It would of course require 
collaboration on the part of both our 
governing bodies, because the expense to 
individual ministers may easily prove to be 
a great difficulty. For that reason I re- 
spectfully ask you to give my letter the 
publicity your paper is able to afford. 
R.E. Foulkes, 
Treasurer. 
Rawtenstall Unitarian Church, 
Rossendale, Lancashire, England. 
eM? te 
WAS HITLER BLUFFING? 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for printing the article, ‘““The 
Realities at Berchtesgaden,” by A. Powell 
Davies which appeared in the October 27th 
issue of The Register. Its “‘cold facts’ were 
illuminating. 

There were, however, two most 
portant statements which seemed to me 
to be outside the facts. After the state- 
ment that the German people had become 
impressed with Mr. Chamberlain’s sincere 
desire for peace, Mr. Davies says, ‘‘Thus 
Hitler was compelled to forsake his plan of 
military conquest and engage in the con- 
ference at Munich.” Does the author im- 
ply that Hitler would have chosen to be so 
foolish as to conquer by arms what he 
had already been promised for the asking? 
Even a fanatic is not so stupid as to waste 
his country’s strength and his own prestige 
in battle for an issue long before settled at 
his dictation. Later Mr. Davies says, “‘It 
was thus, in the final analysis, the will of 
the peoples for peace, both in the democ- 
racies and in the totalitarian states, which 
prevented the catastrophe.”’ Nazism has 
no room for the honest voice of the people, 
only the will of the Fuehrer is. aliowed to 
be heard. 

It is tragically ironic that where the de- 
mocracies failed in realistic observation 
and finesse, the upstart Hitler maneuvered 


im- 


to “have his cake and eat it too.”’ That’s 
strategy! 
B.E. 
fe 
THE OLDEST CHURCH 


To the Editor: 

In the November 3rd issue of The Regis- 
ter, Stuart Peirce, Jr., writing of King’s 
Chapel, says: “Here, on the Old Burying 
Ground, a small wooden building arose, and 
here divine services were held for the first 
time on June 20, 1689. On this very spot 
King’s Chapel has stood ever since, the 
oldest church in Boston still on its original 
site.’ The First Church in Roxbury is 
now worshiping in its fifth meetinghouse, 
but using the word ‘“‘church’’ in the sense 
given to it by Mr. Peirce in the above quo- 
tation, it must be said that this church is 
the oldest in Boston “still on its original 
site,’’ since it was gathered in 1631 and its 
meetinghouses have all stood on the same 
spot. # 
Payson Miller. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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Life in Literature 


Author Blames Krupp 
But Critic, His 
Customers 


Blood and Steel: The Rise of the 
House of Krupp, by Bernhard Menne. 
Translated by G. H. Smith. Lee Furman, 
Ine. _ $3. 

A fascinating story is Herr Menne’s 
history of the House of Krupp; and it is 
one well told, scholarly, and pleasantly 
sharp with the spice of the dramatic and 
sensational. Something of those latter 
qualities attended the circumstances of the 
book’s preparation and figure in the present 
status of the author. The publishers state 
that to escape charges of high treason 
based on this book the writer fled to 
Prague and there finished it. Later he 
went to Vienna where Anschluss caught up 
with him; nor has he since been heard from. 
All of which is excellent publicity for the 
book, but rather hard on Bernhard Menne. 

Herr Menne’s attitude in the handling 
of his subject will find general sanction, 
for it is perfectly in accord with the cur- 
rent disposition to believe the worst, the 
whole worst, and nothing but the worst, 
about Germany and affairs and persons 
German. In view of his nationality and 
long connection with the firm at Essen, his 
attitude surprises. He did, but does no 
longer, work for the Krupps; and therein 
may be found explanation of his rancor. 
However, the author is always honest. 
His personal opinions are always labeled 
as such, he never meddles with facts to en- 
hance the validity of his own conclusions. 

As with a whole library of other works 
that purport to make “sensational ex- 
posures,’’ so this one invariably fails to 
justify allegations with satisfactory and 
definite proof. Most of Herr Menne’s 
really damning conclusions are prefaced 
by “probably,” “perhaps,” “undoubtedly,”’ 
etc. The thoughtful reader is left still un- 
convinced. This failure of real proof in the 
matter of serious charges is especially ob- 
vious and regrettable in the part that treats 
of the alleged moral aberrations of Fried- 
rich Krupp and the circumstance of his 
death. As a matter of fact Krupp was 
vindicated in the courts, the crimes of 
which he was accused proved to be the acts 
of another, and his death was certainly a 
natural one; yet Menne obviously wants 
to convey the impression that Herr Krupp 
was a sexual pervert and died a suicide. 
However, it must be admitted that the 
tales of scandalous goings on in the villa 
at Capri, of the influence and machinations 
of a circle of “‘social criminals” at the very 
Imperial Court—all that is in the nature of 
decidedly racy reading. 

The Krupps got off to a good start back 
in 1599 when they contrived a few profit- 


able real-estate deals (guns and muni- 
tions came later). Although the fortunes 


of the family fluctuated thereafter, theirs ° 


was in the maina rising House. Writing as 
of 1848, the author is pleased to esteem 
them of the “rising bourgeoisie.’ Can a 
family that had been patrician and the first 
in its city for almost 250 years be honestly 
so described? We think not. Nor can 
we subscribe to the estimate of the genera- 
tions of Krupp as “men of unrelieved 
mediocrity.’’ The mere existence through 
a century, under the auspices of this 
family, of an institution that has affected 
the course of history and which stands to- 
day, as for generations, one of the great 
business and industrial achievements of 
the world—that gives the lie to the 
charge of mediocrity leveled against the 
men responsible for it. If the Krupps have 
known how to avail themselves of other 
men’s brains, that is further evidence of 
their talent for administration. Again, 
was Alfred Krupp, then, unreasonable or 
antisocial because he pronounced that he 
intended to be “‘master of my own house 
and business’’? 

Herr Menne writes of the arms indus- 
try that, “like all other trades, it is run for 
profit without any silly sentiment about 
patriotism.” This is hardly an honest 
tack for the author to take, for he is ob- 
viously an internationalist; and being such 
he must hold old Dr. Johnson’s view of 
patriotism as being the last refuge of 
scoundrels. We hazard that the ethics of 
the House of Krupp have been no worse— 
nor better—than those by which finan- 
cially ambitious men have ever attained to 
great success. If the munitions makers 
have fed by the blood of the slain, are 
they especially and alone guilty? As long 
as foolish men choose to fight wars, pan- 
dering to their demands for the imple- 
ments of mass murder will stand a legiti- 
mate business. When counsels of peace 
finally prevail, the Krupps and the rest 
will have to beat ploughshares or close up 
shop. Meanwhile, do we blame the brewer 
and the distiller because men drink? 

“Blood and Steel’ is replete with in- 
teresting facts and figures. We note as 
probably the first anti-aircraft gun that 
“folly” of Alfred Krupp, a high-angle can- 
non designed to bring down the balloons 
sent out from Paris during the war of 
1870-71. Much more spectacular was the 
costly and rather ineffective ‘‘Big Bertha”’ 
used to shell Paris in the World War. Herr 
Menne includes an illustration and all the 
figures about the cost and manner of op- 
erating this “‘super-colossal’’ piece of ar- 
tillery. It sounds almost fantastic, but we 
have calculated that it cost Germany 
$150,000,000 to drop little more than two 
hundred shells into Paris, using this huge 
machine secreted in a wood 70 miles off! 

Richard Bradley Koster. 
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NORTHERN CONFERENCE AT 
MONTREAL 


The tenth meeting of the Northern 
Conference of Unitarian Churches was held 
at the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, 
on September 27. Out-of-town delegates 
included four from Burlington, Vt., five 
from Hamilton, and twelve from Ottawa. 
A warm welcome was extended to Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, president of the General 
Alliance, and to Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
director of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association, both of whom brought greet- 
ings from the officers of the Association. 

At the business session, held in the after- 
noon, Dr. Lawrence Clare, minister of the 
Montreal church, was chairman, and the 
chief item of discussion was the reestab- 
lishment of the conference, which had not 
met since 1931. It was decided that the 
conference be continued, and that it should 
consist of all Unitarian or other liberal 
Churches which might wish to associate 
themselves with it. Consideration was 
given to the possibility of greater coopera- 
tion between the churches, by the exchange 
of ministers, joint meetings of Alliance and 
Youth groups, visits of Laymen’s League 
branches, dramatic clubs, ete. 

Mrs. Wise was the chief speaker at the 
supper. In the evening Mr. Kuebler spoke. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Roy Campbell, Montreal; vice 
president, Mrs. J. C.. Hope, Ottawa; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Rev. Norman S. Dowd, 
Ottawa; executive committee: Dr. Law- 
rence Clare, Dr. D.B. Hemmeon, Hamilton, 
and Rey. Skillman F. Myers, Burlington, 
Vt. The time and place of the next meet- 
ing of the conference will be decided by the 
executive committee. 

N.S. D. 


* * 


NOTES FROM NEW LONDON, CONN. 


The midyear conference of the Con- 
necticut Universalist Convention was held 
in All Souls’ Church, Unitarian-Univer- 
salist, New London, Conn., on Wednesday, 
November 9. Rey. D. E. Trout of Meriden, 
the vice-president, presided. The speakers 
were Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, Dr. J. Quinte Miller of the Connect- 
icut Council of Churches, and Dr. Robert 
Cummins, the recently installed general 
superintendent of the Universalist Churches 
of America. 

For the first time in history the union 
thanksgiving service at New London, 
Conn., will-be held in All Souls’ Church, 
Unitarian-Universalist. The service will 
be at 10 a. m. on Thanksgiving Day. 
Rabbi S. S. Ruderman will preach the ser- 
mon. Rev. F. S. Morehouse, rector of St. 
James Episcopal Church, and Rev. M. K. 
Burton, pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, will assist the minister, Rev. 
Frank S, Gredler, in conducting the ser- 
vice. Rev. A. N. Rogers of the Seventh 
Day Baptist Church will be the soloist. 
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American Unitarian Association Sends 
Resolutions to Stricken European Churches 


Miss Marie W. Johnson Retires from Service of Religious Education 
Department After Thirty Years of Service 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association met on Wednesday, 
October 5, 1938, following committee 
meetings of all departments on Tuesday, 
October 4. 

The invocation was given by Rev. Paul 
H. Chapman of Lexington, Mass. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot reported to the 
board a plan for a dismissal wage and re- 
tirement pension for all employees of the 
Association and a committee was ap- 
pointed for continued study and report to 
the next meeting of the board. 

The president reported the retirement 
on pension from the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of Miss Marie W. 
Johnson and the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association desires to place on 
record its grateful recognition of the thirty 
years of service which Miss Marie W. 
Johnson has given so devotedly to the 
work of the Unitarian denomination. In 
length of service Miss Johnson’s record is 
exceeded by only one present member of 
the staff. In the quality of her work her 
record stands unsurpassed. 

“Miss Johnson came to the Association 
in 1908 as assistant to Rev. Charles W. 
Casson, who was then publicity secretary. 
When Mr. Casson left the Association 
early in 1910 Miss Johnson carried on the 
work of The Unitarian Calendar until its 
publication was taken over by the Publica- 
tion Department. 

“Tn 1910 Miss Johnson entered the field 
of religious education, where her service 
has continued in many different capacities 
down to the present moment. As secre- 
tary to Dr. William I. Lawrance, as as- 
sistant to Dr. Florence Buck, as editor 
for various periods of time of The Beacon, 
as the author of ‘Plays and Pageants for 
the Church School’ and as the member of 
the staff in charge of the distribution of 
slides and costumes, Miss Johnson has 
made an invaluable contribution to the 
work of the Department of Religious 
Education. In the last few years she has 
added to her duties in the field of religious 
education by taking over much of the de- 
tail work of the treasurer of the Sunday 
School Society, by assisting Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote in the editing of ‘Hymns 
of the Spirit,’ and in the preparation of the 
“manuscript for the printer. 

“On more than one occasion Miss 
Johnson has been for all practical pur- 
poses the head of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, quietly assuming heavy 
responsibilities between the terms of ser- 
vice of the various directors of the depart- 
ment. It would be quite impossible for 


anyone to estimate the full significance of 
the part which she has played in developing 
the Association’s program in this field. 
Many successive generations of Unitarian 
boys and girls have been deeply indebted 
to her competent and faithful labors. 

“Upon Miss Johnson’s retirement the 
board of directors desires to express to her 
its sense of high regard, its sincere con- 
gratulations upon the completion of a not- 
able record of service, and its most cordial 
good wishes for the years to come.” 

The following committee was appointed 
to study and prepare a report on schools 
and colleges with Unitarian affiliation: 
Dr. Minot Simons, chairman, New York 
City, Stephen Cabot, Boston, Mass., Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, Boston, Mass., Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Worcester, Mass., Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, Meadville Theological 
School. 

Dr. Everett M. Baker reported to the 
board the estimated damage wrought by 
the hurricane in New England and an- 
nounced plans for an immediate appeal for 
funds. The treasurer advised the board 
that every effort is being made to collect 
outstanding building loans in order that 
the Building Loan Fund may be adequate 
to the emergency needs. The following 
committee was appointed to administer 
the Hurricane Relief Fund: Mrs. W. W. 
Churchill, Dr. O. W. Eames, and Rev. 
Irving W. Stultz. 

The action of the executive committee in 
electing Dr. Lionel H. Duschak of Berke- 
ley, Calif., regional vice president of the 
Association to take the place of Dr. Ernest 
Caldecott of Los Angeles was confirmed. 

After discussion by members of the 
board concerning the new building plans of 
the Community Church in New York City 
it was voted to loan $45,000 to the Com- 
munity Church subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be imposed by the exec- 
utive committee. 


Department of Social Relations 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter reported that the 
program for the coming year would em- 
phasize civil liberties and, due to the exi- 
gencies of the present-day situation, par- 
ticular emphasis will be placed upon the 
problem of European refugees. Plans 
were announced for a meeting with rep- 
resentatives of the Friends Service Com- 
mittee to consider this latter project and a 
committee was appointed for this purpose. 


Publications Department 
Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, 
Iowa, reported for the department that 
since the beginning of the fiscal year the 
department has published five books and 
reprinted 60,000 copies of tracts. This 
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department has voted to publish a book 
recently submitted by Dr. Dilworth Lup- 
ton of Cleveland, Ohio, and (in pamphlet 
form) a sermon preached at Star Island 
last summer by Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley of Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton. The department also announcéd the 
publication of a second collection of prayers 
by Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass. 


Department of Unitarian Extension 
and Church Maintenance 


Dr. Charles E. Snyder also reported for 
the Department of Unitarian Extension 
that new movements have been started at 
Highland Park, Ill., and Grosse Point, 
Mich., and that work for the organization 
of a group in Fort Wayne, Ind., is pro- 
gressing. 

Announcement was made that the ex- 
tension work in Miami, Fla., and Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was made possible by the 
special collection at the annual meeting 
of the Association in May. Rev. and Mrs. 
Arthur Winn have already begun work in 
Miami. 

Dr. Snyder reported that plans are also 
being made for the establishment of a new 
society in Austin, Tex. The department 
plans to supplement the work done at the 
Churchmanship Institute at Star Island 
by the work of local, regional institutes 
for lay church officers during the: re- 
mainder of the fiscal year. Hereafter the 
appropriation year for churches receiving 
aid from the Association will begin’ on 
October 1. 

A contribution was accepted from the 
Christian Temple, Schenectady, N. Y., 
thereby making it a member of the Asso- 
ciation. It was also voted to accept a con- 
tribution from the Vermont and Quebec 
Unitarian-Universalist Convention, there- 
by making it an affiliated organization of 
the Association. 


Committee on Resolutions 

Alfred F. Whitman presented an in- 
terim report of the special committee con- 
sidering resolutions procedure. 

A buffet luncheon was served to mem- 
bers of the board and several invited guests. 

Hon. Sanford Bates, moderator of the 
Association, presented an advance report 
of a meeting of all Protestant denomina- 
tions to be held in Chicago to stimulate 
interest in and giving to religious and 
charitable organizations. Mr. Bates, Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow of Meadville Theological 
School and Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, were 
named the official representatives of the 
Association. 


Department of Religious Education 

Mr. Chapman reported for the depart- 
ment concerning the three new institutes 
held this year and the advances made in 
curriculum development. Rev. Julius 
F. Krolfifer of Cincinnati, Ohio, reported 
the extensive work of the curriculum study 
committee in the preparation of new books 
and study materials. Upon the recom- 
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mendation of the department it was voted 
to accept the resignation of Miss Gertrude 
H. Taft of the staff of the department, 
effective January 1. 


Department of Foreign Relations 

Dr. Emmett Fayen reported for the de- 
partment and it was voted to send the 
following messages to the Czech National 
Church and the Unitarian Church of 
Prague: 

“The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association sends fraternal greet- 
ings to the patriarch, bishops, clergy and 
people of the Czechoslovakian National 
Church. Founded soon after the founda- 
tion of your republic, an expression on the 
religious side of your new-won freedom, 
your Church has shared the hope and joy 
of that freedom, and is sharing now the 
darkness and sore trial of the crisis through 
which your nation is passing. In this hour 
we reaffirm with you our faith in the 
principle of religious and political freedom, 
and in the democratic way. Of that prin- 
ciple, and of that way of life, may your 
Church ever be a sure support.”’ 

“The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association sends greetings to 
the ministers and people of the Unitarian 
Church in Prague, with assurance of con- 
tinued confidence and sympathy. It is 
significant that in the early days of both 
our- republics a Unitarian movement 
sprang up—a free Church in a newly-freed 
land. We rejoice with you that now, 
when the very existence of your republic is 
threatened, your religious faith matches 
your faith in democracy; and we pledge 
with you renewed allegiance to the prin- 
ciples upon which true democracy rests.” 

It was voted to appropriate $200 for the 
current year for aid in the building of a 
new church in Kocsord, Hungary. 


Department of the Ministry 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Cambridge, 
Mass., presented an interesting account 
of the Ministers’ Institute held at Peters- 
ham, Mass., from September 6 to 9. 

On the recommendation of the program 
committee it was voted to hold the next 
annual meeting of the Association on 
Thursday, May 25, 1939, and to hold the 
next General Conference at San Francisco, 
California, from August 24 through Au- 
gust 27, 1939. 

Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler reported for the 
adult education committee that study 
manuals are being prepared in the following 
fields: History and Development of Lib- 
eral Religious Thought; Use of Force in 
Modern Society; Problems of Democracy; 
The Religion of Modern Literature. 

Upon the recommendation of Dr. Pal- 
frey Perkins, secretary of the Association, 
it was voted that: 

“Tt is the sense of the board of directors 
that the executive committee should do all 
in its power to meet any emergency neces- 
sary to continue the existence of The Re- 
treat, Inc., at Senexet.”’ 

i, Dr, Eliot reported that Dr. Harold E. 
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B. Speight had been appointed to serve on 
the special committee of the board con- 
sidering plans for the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. 

The following trustees of Proctor Acad- 
emy, Andover, N. H., were approved: 
Charles S. Stone, Andover, N. H., Paul R. 
Ladd, Providence, R. I., Edward G. Lund, 
Providence, R. I. 

The president was requested to appoint 


a committee of three to undertake a full. 


and complete inquiry regarding a national 
radio forum—that an earnest effort be 
made to explore the possibilities of such a 
program and that the committee report to 
the board at its March meeting. 

The following minute was inserted in the 
record of the meeting by Mrs. Oscar E. 
Mertz of Germantown, Pa. 

“In the death of Roger Sawyer Forbes 
our denomination has lost a faithful, de- 
voted servant. I speak as a member of the 
Unitarian Society of Germantown with 
which he was associated for twelve years. 
A quality of endearing simplicity, of uni- 
form friendliness, of great patience, of 
earnest zeal in the building of our new 
church ten years ago, made him a beloved 
figure among us and established a lasting 
grateful memory. May I ask that this 
board send an expression of its sympathy 
to the family and make appropriate men- 
tion in its records of the loss we have sus- 
tained.” 

* * 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 
CONFERENCE HEARS 
REPORTS OF ADVANCE 


The Joseph Priestley Conference of 


Unitarian Churches met at the First Uni- 


tarian Church in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
Thursday, November 3. It was preceded 
by a business meeting of the Associate 
Alliance under Mrs. Bridgham of Wilming- 
ton, Del., president. 

After a devotional service in the chapel, 
led by Rev. Max F. Daskam of Ger- 
mantown, Rey. Delos W. O’Brian of 
Wilmington, president of the conference, 
called the meeting to order. Dr. F. R. 
Griffin welcomed the group to Phila- 
delphia and Dr. Frederick May Eliot spoke 
on “Avenues for Unitarian Advance.” 

Dr. Eliot spoke of four ways in which 
Unitarians are now advancing: first, the 
newly planned cooperative endeavor in 
Czechoslovakia with the Friends Service 
Committee; second, the publishing of 
“Religion Says You Can” by Dr. Dil- 
worth Lupton; third, New England radio 
broadcast; and fourth, regional conferences. 

During the business meeting which fol- 
lowed the formation of the Conference of 
the Middle Atlantic States was discussed, 
and the Priestley Conference voted to be- 
come a member of that council. Unitarian 
churches from Richmond and Norfolk, Va., 
were welcomed to the Priestley Conference. 

A roll call during luncheon indicated an 
attendance of 120, with 118 delegates as 
well as Dr. Eliot and Rey..Dale DeWitt, 
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secretary of the Conference of Middle At- 
lantic States. 

At the afternoon business meeting Mr. 
DeWitt made a report on his work and the 
conference accepted an invitation to hold 
its May meeting in Lancaster, Pa. 

Rev. Harvey Swanson of Lancaster then 
spoke inspiringly upon “The Ecumenical 
Movement Gives Unitarianism a*New Im- 
portance.” Mr. Swanson said in part: 
“Church unity is a noble dream, but the 
developments of the recent Oxford Con- 
ference haye made of it.a disillusioning 
reality. The orthodox Churches have two 
desires in their uniting, the desire to crush 
liberalism, and the desire to make the 
Church an end rather than a means. Be- 
cause of this reactionary movement in re- 
ligion which indicates the weakness of the 
old order, the future belongs to the liberals. 
Hence the new importance of Unitarians.” 

The conference closed with a devotional 
service led by Rey. John G. MacKinnon. 

M.S. Mack. 


Cina Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11, 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. November 22, 23, 
and 25, Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., First 
Universalist Church, Lynn. November 24, 10 a. m., 
Thanksgiving Day service, Dr. Perkins. 

NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
mM vice 
1837 Miike church and aieroy 1938 


COX SONS & VINING, inc 


131 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE SURVEY 
OF FUNCTIONS OF CHURCH 


Returns received to date in the Lay- 
men’s League questionnaire on the func- 
tions of the church show much variety of 
individual opinion about the relative im- 
portance of the church’s functions as a 
sanctuary for the mood of worship, a 
school of religious education, and an ethical 
influence in and critic of the social order. 
More detailed comment will be made on 
the returns when they are complete, but 
for the present it may be said that in spite 
of the variety of individual opinions— 
which are recorded on a basis of one to one 
hundred percent for or against each of 
these functions—each of the three func- 
tions rated all told about an equal share of 
the total vote. 

* * 
THIRD CHURCH OF 
CHICAGO INSTALLS 
ELECTRIC ORGAN 


The second week in November sees the 
Third Church of Chicago, IIl., celebrating 
its seventieth anniversary, not only with 
special services but by the installation of a 
Hammond electric organ bought through 
pledges of over a thousand dollars by mem- 
bers and friends of the congregation. 

At the morning service on Sunday, 
November 6, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
the noted American composer, played, in a 
special program for piano and organ, a 
number of his own compositions. At the 
evening service on the same day Professor 
A. Eustace Haydon preached the anni- 
versary sermon, “‘Hope for Tomorrow,” 
and Rev. Edwin H. Wilson spoke on 
“Seventy Years of Liberalism.” 

On Tuesday the church staged a dinner 
and “county fair’? and on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday Dean Curtis W. 
Reese of Abraham Lincoln Center gave 
lectures on the liberal attitude toward 
Jesus and the Bible, democracy, and 
modern living. 


* * 


SYMPATHY FROM ENGLAND 


At a recent meeting of the Council of the 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches, held in London, the 
following resolution was passed: 

“The Council of the General Assembly 
of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, 
having learnt of the extensive damage 
recently done by hurricane and flood to 
sso many of our sister churches in New 
England, desires to express profound sym- 
pathy with those congregations in this 
unexpected disaster, and in the demand for 
heroic and self-sacrificing effort that they 
are now called upon to meet in the task of 
restoring the centers of their religious life 
and work.” 

The resolution was forwarded to the 
American Unitarian Association by the 

“secretary of the General Assembly, who 
remarked that by the time the resolution 


reached us the hurricane would be some-. 


thing a little bit in the past. That is in a 
a 


sense true, but with our churches eagerly 
at work repairing hurricane damage we can 
still respond gratefully to this expression 


of sympathy from our transatlantic 
brethren. 
* oe 
PERSONALS 


Rev. M. McK. Nielsen has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
churches in South Natick and Sherborn, 
Mass., effective immediately. 


Rev. and Mrs. George Ernest Lynch, 
Jr., of Marblehead, Mass., are announcing 
the birth of a son, George Ernest Lynch, 
3rd. 


The engagement of Rev. Wilburn B. 
Miller, minister of the Unitarian church at 
Brockton, Mass., to Miss Helen Frame of 
Rockland, Mass., is announced. 


The Quincy, Ill., ministerial association 
has received the minister of the Unitarian 
church, Rev. Robert Murray Pratt, into 
its membership. Recently Mr. Pratt read 
a paper on “The Uniqueness of Chris- 
tianity’’ which was ordered printed by 
unanimous vote of the group. 
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PITTSFIELD ORGANIZES CHURCH 
SCHOOL 

Rev. Truman L. Hayes, minister of 
Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass., and 
chairman of the committee on international 
relations of the local ministers’ federation, 
reports that for the first time in several 
years a church school has been organized. 
It opened early in October. Mr. Hayes 
has cooperated with the local federation of 
churches in making a religious survey of 
Pittsfield. He is conducting a morning 
devotional period over a local radio sta- 
tion under the auspices of this federation 
and he will be its preacher at a union 
thanksgiving service. 

COURAGE 

Above all, that I may not be a coward: 
That I may have courage—courage to be 
unmoved by the uncertainties of life, and 
without dread of loss, whether of friends, 
of health, or of fortune: That I may come 
with a firm and tranquil mind to the work 
of this day, fearing nothing—ready to 
meet bravely failure or deprivation. 

John Brisben Walker. 


VAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAP-APAPAPAPAPArAPAPAPdPara 
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Hear Ye! 


Hear Ye! 


Members of the Alliance— 
Laymen’s League— S 
Young People’s Religious Union— § 
Ministers— : 
And all other Unitarians. 


Koa all ye people .....! 


On December First 
YOU CAN BUY Ye COPY 


OF Ye BOOK 


Religion Says You CAN 


DILWORTH LUPTON 


“The world may crack up, but not I! I mustn’t crack up with it!” is the 
cry of humanity today. Let this book help you fashion within yourself 
a triumphant soul that refuses to crumble, no matter what happens. 


Make this book a Special Christmas Gift to your particular friends 


The price is only $1.50. Write to us for information on our special 
quantity rates to Unitarian organizations. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
(The Unitarian Publishing House) 3 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Irresponsibilities 


England DOES Have Her Problems 

Though now having a breathing space 
England still faces problems of war. How- 
ever, they are being faced with intelli- 
gence and realism, as this recent letter to 
The New Statesman and Nation gives 
abundant testimony: 


“A MODEST PROPOSAL 

“Sir,—Though you have frequently re- 
ferred to poison gas, incendiary bombs and 
other horrors of modern warfare, there is 
one of them you appear to have overlooked 
—the hideous danger to which those of us 
who live outside London would be exposed 
by having slum children billeted upon us. 
Do you not realize that the poor owing to 
deficient diet and bad housing conditions 
are less healthy and less clean than mem- 
bers of a more responsible class? This 
point has fortunately not been forgotten 
in the correspondence columns of the 
Times. Thus Mr. W. H. Harding, of 
Christ Church, Oxford, concludes a per- 
suasive letter with the following paragraph: 


In short, Sir, with all the good will in 
the -world to be obliged to entertain for 
an indefinite period guests of unknown 
character and susceptibilities is, I main- 
tain, a very severe strain on one’s pa- 
triotism, and the authorities must be 
prepared for trouble. 


“In case of war the authorities will evi- 
dently have trouble enough without having 
to face a rustic rebellion. May I suggest 
a way out? On the declaration of war it 
will be a simple matter to liquidate all 
London children who attend elementary 
schools. It is important that all cruelty 
should be avoided, and the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals can be 
invited to collaborate by placing its lethal 
chambers at Battersea and elsewhere at 
the disposal of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. To avoid 
panic the children should be accompanied 
into the chambers by those of their adult 
relations who are unfit to serve in the armed 
forces or munition works. If this is done, 
I can promise that we country-dwellers 
will make no trouble whatsoever; our 
patriotism will be unstrained, and we shall 
devote our unstinted energies to the duty 
of rounding-up recruits. 

“J. Swift.” 


The Strident Voice. of Martial 
“Peace 

If only all civil liberty cases presented 
clear-cut issues! We were all set to sym- 
pathize with Rey. Ashton B. Jones who 
alleges and avers that he was dragged off 
his car, beaten, locked up, led out of town 
and threatened with death if he returned— 
all this in Georgia—because he was preach- 
ing on world peace. When, however, in 
the course of his ‘‘exhibits’’ we read a 
newspaper extract: ‘‘He is a self-imposed 
prisoner—parked his car in front of busi- 
ness concerns with speakers so deafening as 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations we 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 


today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


’ President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


PARTNERSHIP SUNDAY 
JANUARY 29 


Subject: 
“ How Far Can the Ideals of the Church Be 
Successfully Practiced in Business Today?” 


Churches and Chapters are urged to set aside 
this Sunday for the annual, international, inter- 
denominational partnership project and to report 
fully to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. . CAPitol 1230 
Full information sent on n request 


“te 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


| It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian.’ Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


to make it impossible to transact any 
business. . . .”” we must admit that our 
sympathies begin slightly to waver toward 
the harried grocer or haberdasher, trying 
to make a selling talk against a plea in 
international terms and cosmic loudness. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Sunday, 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 830 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocyeles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Seattle, Wash., Unitarian Roundtable, Sunday, 
3.15 p. m., Station KJR, 970 kiloeycles. 


CHURCHES 

SCHOOLS B | B L 

HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
or call at 

PREACHERS Massachusetts Bible 


Society—41 Bromfield 


LAYMEN ‘Street, Boston 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests . 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


“Dotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running ‘water $2.00 up 

Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—Ne liquor sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.60 
Rooms with Bath - - = - - - = = 2,00-2,50 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


